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It’s a move in the right 
direction when you come to our 
showrooms to see this unusually 
attractive damask... one of 
an exciting new collection 
now on display. 


CHESS DAMASK: 91140-46 


Available in Bottle Green, 


Chinese Red, Chartreuse, Lacquer, 


Celadon, Beige, Brown. 


4 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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DECORATORS 
Demanding exquisite designs, distinguished colors and supreme quality 
can find no finer values than the outstanding lines of yarn-dyed dec- 
orative silks, damasks, brocades, textures, handblocked English linens 
and chintzes imported by 


UPDECOR RAMSONA 


FABRICS, INC. FABRICS, LTD. 
554 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
Gould Morgan Crosby, 420 Boylston St. Clinton F. Pests, 663 N. La Cienega Bivd. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Stanley W. Freeman, 664 M. Michigan Ave. Frederich 6. Bruns, 442 Post Street 
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M as Now Making Custom Sola Beds? 
| 


YES ... And they open to a long 75 inches... 
have a longer mattress... and are finished 
in materials you furnish! 











Now . . . for the first time in bedding history . . . you can have 
your sofa beds made to order. The manufacturer? Mittman — 


one of America’s foremost bedding manufacturers. 


write for additional information and catalog 





» Mittman Sofa Bed hes potented hinged innerspring or 
_ Air Foam mattress with pre-built reinforced borders. 


: Casters do not drag along rugs or floors when opening. 


e DESIGNED FOR SITTING COMFORT: Exclusive Mittman 
a ee 
to BED HEIGHT. 


e Automatic locking device prevents accidental rubbing 
of metal frame against upholstered back. 


mictma” 


316 East S3rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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@®U ALITY SOURCE 


ANTIQUES 

Attman-Weiss—863 Third Avenue, New York 22 PL 5-1492 _. 

Bristol Company—319 East 62nd Street, New York 21 RE 4-1140 
French & Company, Inc.—210 East 57th Street, New York 22 PL 3-9650 
Papp, Florian Inc.—516 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 3-2270 
Regent Lane, Inc.—311 East 62nd Street, New York 21 RE 4-1140 


ANTIQUE GLASS 
Steuben Glass, Inc.—718 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 CI 6-8280.... 


BEDDING 
Beckley, Charles H., Inc.—201 East 56th Street, New York 22 PL 9-8540 


FABRICS 


Brunschwig & Fils, Inc._—509 Madison Avenue, New York 22 MU 8-4131 19 
Goodall Fabrics, Inc—525 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 5-7157 23 
Greeff Fabrics, Inc._—4 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 9-2310 2 
Kroll, Boris Fabrics, Inc_—515 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 8-1637 69 
La France Industries—119 West 40th Street, New York 18 LA 4-5320 _. 7 
Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, Inc.—501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 EL 5-1711.... 24 
Ramsona Fabrics Ltd.—554 Madison Avenue, New York 22 MU 8-0374 4 
Scalamandre Silks, Inc._—598 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 9-2070 2nd Cover 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


Bame, H. A.—231 East 51st Street, New York 22 EL 5-6996 
Jackson, Edwin, Inc.—159 East 54th Street, New York 22 PL 9-8210 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


Creative Textiles—9 East 78th Street, New York 21 RE 7-4630 
Kent-Costikyan, Inc.—307 East 63rd Street, New York 21 BU 8-4831 
Robbins Brothers, Inc.—281 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 MU 9-3612 


FURNITURE 


Advance Design, Inc.—45 West 33rd Street, New York 1 LO 4-2226.... 
Albano Company, Inc.—305 East 46th Street, New York 17 PL 5-3273 
Arnold, R. & J. Corp.—36 East 21st Street, New York 10 GR 5-8637 
Baker Furniture, Inc.—383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 PL 5-7703 
Bielecky Bros., Inc.—214 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 3-2355 
Bodart, Jacques, Inc.—385 Madison Avenue, New York 17 EL 5-7047 
Bourke Furniture, Inc.—227 East 56th Street, New York 22 PL 9-4557 
Bradley, Laurens & Campbell—22 East 49th Street, New York 17 PL 9-5151.... 
Cassard Romano Company Inc.—305 East 63rd Street, New York 21 RE 4-3863 . 
Charak Furniture Company—444 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 EL 5-5045 Back Cover 
Decorative Modern, Inc.—335 East 45th Street, New York 17 MU 4-3377 .... 22 
Decorators’ Studios, The—2324 McDonald Ave., Brooklyn 23, N. Y. ES 3-6553 60 
Fuldner, Henry & Sons, Inc.—404 East 14th Street, New York 3 AL 4-1050 .... 
Gerald, John Inc.—18 East 50th Street, New York 17 PL 9-2235 . 

Hofstatter’s Sons, Inc.—601 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 PL 5-7192 

Kittinger Company—385 Madison Avenue, New York 17 PL 5-4523 

Knapp & Tubbs, Inc.—Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 DE 7-7144 

Leopold Colombo & Bro., Inc.—327-329 East 34th Street, N. Y. 16 MU 5-3975 
LiRu Furniture & Designs, Inc.—320 East 63rd Street, New York 21 RE 7-3680 
Meldan Company Inc.—328 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 3-8711 
Meyer-Gunther-Martini, Inc.—511 East 72nd Street, New York 21 RE 4-0878 .. 
Meyers, Harry, Company—18 East 50th Street, New York 22 EL 5-3979 _..... 
Mittman, M. Company—316 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 3-6390 

Modern Manor—45 West 33rd Street, New York 1 BR 9-1897 

Orsenigo Company—160 East 56th Street, New York 22 PL 5-4892 

Scalia, John, Inc.—410 East 54th Street, New York 22 MU 8-3075 

Singer, M. & Sons—36 East 19th Street, New York 3 AL 4-4461—2 

Stiehl, A. H. Furniture Company—28 West 20th Street, New York 11 CH 3-5000 
Wheelwright, Richard, Inc.—227 East 56th Street, New York 22. PL 8-2750 3rd Cover 
Woodard, Lee L. Sons—1 Park Avenue, New York 16 MU 5-0297 71 


LAMPS 

Engel Lamps—15 East 53rd Street, New York 22 PL 3-5237 .. 60 
Hanson, Paul Company, Inc.—15 East 26th Street, New York 10 MU 3-9814.... 6 
LEATHER 

Adams Leather Company—530 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 9-7303 .... 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Greene’s Lighting Fixtures, Inc.—422 West 42nd Street, New York 18 LO 5-8516 66 
MIRRORS 

Friedman Mirror & Glass Company—113 West 21st Street, N. Y. 10 WA 4-7050 60 
Newcomb, *F. J. Company, Inc.—208 East 52nd Street, New York 22. EL 5-3174 64 
WALLPAPER 


Bassett & Vollum Inc.—515 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 9-8056 
A. H. Jacobs Company—509 Madison Avenue, New York 22 PL 5-6585 
Jones & Erwin, Inc.—15 East 57th Street, New York 22 PL 9-3706 
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CASSARD ROMANO FURNITURE 


in discriminating taste . 


Each piece of period furniture 
is an authentic reproduction of an original antique 


or a creative design of French masters. 





—— caren 
Mibbiiini @RITIITI LIE ee origina 


company, ine ag oe gee 


new york,n.y. 





; NEW Y iF 


In JO5 oT 63 TREET T 
. SOO An . VTZ_y, 
56 Every piece carries this label 


for your protection. * 


SHOWROOMS 
NEW YORK @ BOSTON e CHICAGO 
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smart 
fabric buyers 
are REACHING 


During the competitive fall season price-conscious uphol- 
stery fabric buyers are choosing Rancho, the handsome new 
western-flavored high and low loop coarse yarn bouclé by 
La France. 

Quality yarns woven to perfection plus beauty of design 
and smartness of style have made this attractive bouclé one 
of the most popular patterns on the market. 

Enriched by a wealth of I5 style-setting colors, Rancho is 
priced to corral sales and round-up profits. 


hon fO4 LA FRANCE BRANCHES 


completely stocked with upholstery 


fabrics and supplies are located in the following 
principal cities: 


Atlanto ¢ Baltimore * Boston * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland « Dollas + Detroit 
Grand Rapids * Kansas City * los Angeles 
Minneapolis * NewYork * Philadelphio ¢ Pittsburgh 
St. Lovis * San Francisco * Seattle 
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ILLINOIS In Chicago, Bonwit Teller’s new store which 
opened recently was decorated by William Pahlmann, pfesident 
of the New York Chapter of the AID. 

Entrances lead to a costume jewelry counter which serves 
as the hub of the main floor plan. From it radiate vari-colored 
spokes which are the special display rooms, one in aqua, an- 
other in pink, with chartreuse covered antique chairs here, 
red ones there, and magnificent glistening chandeliers every- 
where. The main floor color scheme is tied together with warm 
grey carpeting, neutral walls, antique mirrors and pink accents 
around the jewelry counter. 

Other decorative notes by Mr. Pahlmann includes a tortoise- 
shell screen and tortoise-shell leather covered settees in the 
fourth floor shoe salon; valances covered with hand woven 
Puerto Rican cloth in the sports department; ferns growing 
from the top center of circular settees in the second floor salon, 
and mirrors reflecting the jewel tones of the chic and beautiful 
décor. 


In September, the Illinois Chapter held a sale of decorators 
own stocks (furniture, fabrics, lamps and shades, and decora- 
tive accessories) to raise money for the Benevolent Fund. In 
the five days sale a total of $5,000 was realized. 


INDIANA All members are cordially invited to attend the 
open meetings of the National Board of Governors in Indian- 
apolis, October 21, 22, and 23, 1949. The Board arranged to 
convene in Indianapolis to honor the newly formed Indiana 
Chapter and its members. The whole promises to be an im- 
portant gathering of the membership. The three day session 
will include several business sessions on topics all pertinent 
to the welfare of the organization and to the practice, social 
get-togethers, and a tour specially arranged by the Indiana 
Chapter. 


MISSOURI From Missouri comes word that Barlow-Schnei- 
der, Inc. have just opened their new building in Clayton. 
Their new quarters consist of several individual rooms devoted 
to fine porcelains, china, glass and fine occasional furniture. 
Other larger rooms in the rear of the building are for furniture 
selling, and then, of course, there are rooms for showing 
schemes, drapery set-ups, etc. The exterior of the building 
is Colonial in design with a colonnaded front. It houses all 
A their work room facilities, paint shop, etc. and has a park- 
ing lot to accommodate sixteen cars. 

Their staff employs fifty-two people, including a decorative 
staff of seven headed by Mr. John Barlow and Mr. Eugene 


10 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


Schneider, owners of the business. Mr. Barlow is a member of 
the National Board of the AID and was the first president 
of the Mid-West Chapter which was organized in 1943. Mr. 
Schneider is vice-president of the Mid-West Chapter at the 
present time. Margaret Wilson, Eleanor Newhouse and Eva 
Dixon, associated with the firm, are also members of the AID. 


NEW ENGLAND On October 18th, Mr. John Gerald of 
“Source and Resource” will be the principal speaker at the 
monthly AID meeting. Hosts at the meeting will be Mrs. 
Dorothy M. Power of Power, Ltd., Boston, assisted by A. 
James Adams of Manchester, Conn., and W. Arnold Seale 
of Rindge, N. H. 


NEW YORK Karl Bock, national president, announces that 
the 19th conference will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria April 
3rd to 5th, 1950. The Trade Show is now an established fact. 
Next year it will last two days instead of one and more space 
will be given to it. Recalling the last conference, Mr. Bock 
states that it was self sustaining for the first time in 18 years, 
drew record breaking crowds, and was generally applauded 
as being the most helpful meeting ever, largely because of the 
Trade Show. 


Gladys Miller, AID, has just come from a 20,000 mile trip 
to California, Hawaii, Japan and Alaska. A vacation plus, she 
will make a report to the Research and Development section 
of the U.S. Army Quartermaster Corps on home furnishings 
used by occupation and army forces in the places she visited; 
and a study of Japanese home furnishing products and their 
manufacturing facilities for another client. 


OHIO On September 16th, the Scalamandré exhibit of Fab- 
rics used in American Historical Houses opened at the Taft 
Museum in Cincinnati. A reception for Mr. Tilton followed 
his opening lecture. This last was sponsored by the Ohio 
Chapter of the AID, with about 250 in attendance. 


A series of lectures at the Cincinnati Art Museum, also to 
be sponsored by the Ohio Chapter, will be given during the 
month of October. On October 14th, Mr. Harbine Chatfield 
will speak on Biedermeier; on October 21st, Mr. George Hoff- 
man will speak on French Provencial; and on October 28th, 
Mr. Frederick Bernard, Jr., closes with 18th Century American. 
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5 | very decorator knows the visible distinction and 
deep-to-the-core quality of Singer furniture. 
Now, for decorators and dealers who like to bring 


their clients, we have created two proud and 





appropriate settings . . . the magnificent 
NEW Singer Showrooms in New York and Chicago. 


FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF FINE UPHOLSTERED AND CABINET FURNITURE 


Ml. Singer & Sons 


IN NEW YORK: 32.38 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK 3 
IN CHICAGO: THE MERCHANDISE MART + SPACE 619 
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9M Apnold Corp 


FINE FURNITURE 
SS, ~< 
vs ow! 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 3 EAST Zier ST., NEW YORK 10 


SHOW ROOMS: 
NEW YORK DALLAS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


One Park Avenue Santa Fe Bldg. Mdse. Mart Bldg. Western Mdse. Mart 
Lobby of Building Second Unit 712 S. Olive St. 1355 Market St. 


MACSON ASSOCIATES + ONE PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK CITY 


Rastern Gales Representative... 
CABRIEL LORING, INC. « 712 SOUTH OLIVE ST. ¢ LOS ANGELES 


Western Sales Representative... 


Write Dept. G for price lists and additional photographs 
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Interior Design 


and Decoration 


October 1949 


UNEQUALLED BEAUTY 


DURABILITY AND VALUE 
At New Low Prices 


High-piled and closely-woven of East 
Indian and Scotch Blackface wools .. . 
dense, well-packed surfaces . . . heavy 
wool and jute backs. Priced fairly. 
We welcome comparisons. 


ADMIRATION 
Stocked in New York for IMMEDIATE 
shipment, in rolls and cut lengths. . . 
grey, beige, aqua, bottle and grass 
greens in 9, 12, 15 and 18-ft. widths. . . 
rose and soft blue in 9, 12 and 15-ft. 


SPECIAL ORDER 
Yarns dyed ANY desired color and 
then woven to EXACT, WANTED 
sizes. No waste, no extra charge. Ship- 
ment from New York in 10-12 weeks. 


SPLENDOUR TUFTED, STERLING, 
LUXURA, ranging from nubby texture 
to plush-like surface. 


COMPLETE SAMPLE SET 
7-8” x 8” of ADMIRATION (all 
colors) and 3-12” x 12” SPECIAL 
ORDER (1 of each grade) costs only 
$6.95 . . . convenient, inexpensive. 


ROBBINS BROTHERS, INC. 
281 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 


Sole U. S. Agent 




















A brief guide te new sources and products, an intreduction to little known 
artists and craftsmen, and a2 survey of current trends from coast to coast. 


ADDITIONS TO THE 
V’SOSKE LINE 


Time was when only those at the very 
“top of the pyramid” could consider the 
luscious V’Soske carpets—they were so 
costly. 

That is still the case for the same floor 
coverings, including those which are 
magnificently sculptured from underneath. 
However, to meet—more effectively—the 
demands of today’s market conditions, 
this superb line has been expanded to in- 
clude the results of studies in new tech- 
niques and methods. Now, at prices which 
compare favorably with commercial quo- 
tations, but at qualities which you should 
appraise in person at the studios of Lord 
and Adams at 9 East 78th Street, New 
York, these carpets are brought within 
the range of the medium-income bracket 
home. 

Two velvety surfaces, both hand-loomed, 
fully-clipped, deep pile beauties may be 
dyed to special order, loomed to any size, 
and are both moth-repellent and backed 
with Latex to prevent slipping and sprout- 
ing. Their American-Moroccan, a shaggy 
texture particularly well suited for modern 
interiors, suggests a delicate diagonal in 
two colors, This is another story of today’s 
buying influencing manufacture without 
any sacrifice of quality. 


RESTRAINED MODERN 


Comfort—with a flair that’s distinctly 
modern—is the appeal of the exciting line 
just introduced by the vigorous new firm 
of Decorative Modern, Inc. Babes though 
they are to the modern scene, this group 
has the finesse of years of experience in 
fine furniture craft, the showmanship to 
plunk their livable pieces in conversation 
settings at 335 East 45th Street, New 
York, that make for a colorful and dra- 
matic showroom. The crux of the entire 
collection is that it blends so handsomely 
with items already in a décor—whether 
formal or informal—thus rating, with 
ease, our highest approval as “sane” mod- 
ern, 

Giving a for-instance, there’s a massive 
sectional sofa (one of several) which 
needs only a small arc to swirl its units, 
and makes itself, therefore, as welcome 
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in a room of modest proportions as it is 
in the more or less endless expanse. A 
pair of light-weight chairs with slick 
profiles have foam rubber seats and may 
be varied to love-seat or sofa dimensions. 
Two chairs have semi-attached down 
cushion backs (an unusual feature in the 
customary modern, these were especially 
designed with the comfort-enthusiast in 
mind). Even the reception room is out- 
fitted: a pair of fine upholstered chairs 
are edged with wood along their continu- 
ous back and arms in antidote to too- 
strenuous grubby use. 

Tables are mahogany, finished in either 
cordovan or wheat. One, 14” high, has 
four round brass legs, reaches an even 
yard in diameter. Another coffee table 
with the same leg treatment is 24” square. 
Still another, has a graceful double-bow 
glass top held in place by rectangular 
sides over a wide, thick shelf. Great 28” 
square end tables with shadow-box drawer 
fronts are particularly striking in the 
cordovan flanking a button-tufted sec- 
tional. And, for the industrious, they show 
a superb free-form desk (also in cordo- 
van) sitting on a right angle support and 
spiced with round chrome drawer pulls. 


HOUSE OF TREASURES 


If your don’t find what you are looking 
for at The Bristol Company showrooms at 
319 East 62nd Street, New York, we sus- 
pect it’s because you didn’t investigate 
every inch of their amazing eleven-floor, 
90,000 square foot area. Offhand, we 
would judge that Arthur L. Lans, Presi- 
dent, has collected from all over the 
world every conceivable type and period 
of furniture. Some he has copied in hand- 
some reproductions for use today, others 
are stored lovingly aganist the day when 
some will want that particular item— 
whcher it be an old Chinese temple cabi- 
net designed in bamboo with a spool 
gallery inside, or a dainty Queen Anne 
pexfume cabinet. 

One room of particular interest is their 
new Trafalgar room, where antiques and 
reproductions share side-by-side the 5,000 
feet alloted to the display of fine 18th- and 
19th-century dining-room pieces. Tables 
include a round Junior-size with pedestal 
base, and a master table which measures 


78” by 78” closed, extends another three 
feet. The Regent Lane room, easily a 
favorite, houses antique china, vases, etc. 
And, while there, ask to see a pair of old 
Regency wall sconces in gold bronze and 
old crystal—they are treasures. 


SCHUMACHER AND FICKS 
REED GO TROPICAL 


From the land of lava deposits and orchid 
leis comes inspiration for the “Hawaiian 
Islands Group”, a collection of fabrics, 
wallpapers, and floor coverings color-cor- 
related by Dorothy Draper and shown at 
F. Schumacher & Co., 535 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. The fabrics stress motifs 
which are decidedly reminiscent of lush 
island beauty in colors of the same sun- 
drenched mood. On printed twill there 
are “Sampan Stripe” with interlocking 
colors striping the white; “Island Fruit”, 
full ripe pineapples nestling in their deep 
leaves; and “Lanai Geranium” with the 
oversized flower. “Hula Fringe”, on sail- 
cloth is more imaginative than accurate, 
and “Maui Fern” on the same fabric 
highlights the fern with flowers. The 54” 
texture, “Outrigger Cloth” in ten tropical 
colors, has a light herringbone effect: at 
50”, it is printed with a lattice-work of 
bamboo huts in two-tones on white, goes 
by the name of “Lahala Tweed”. “Ha- 
waiian Leaves”, which comprises just 
about all known varieties, is printed on 
shantung to match its twin on nylon 
voile—rich with gold metallic. Finally, 
“Waikiki Wave”, also on the nylon voile, 
features medium-sized waves and tiny 
dots. All retail in the $4 to $8 range. 
The carpeting, a looped cotton in 36”, 9’, 
12’, and 15’, is called “Diamond Head”, 
and comes in seven colors from the jungle 
palette—banyan beige, kahala brown, 
foam green, geranium red, ginger white, 
pali blue, and jungle green. 

For the walls, “Sugar Cane Trellis” makes 
a good-looking dado, “Tropical Bark” 
simulates exactly that, and “Aloha 
Geranium™ has flower-leaf richness. 
Living- and dining-room furniture shown 
in New York at 383 Madison Avenue by 
the Ficks Reed Co. uses the exotic Ha- 
waiian-inspired fabrics to point up their 
fine rattan pieces—the result: light, very 
usable combinations 
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HANGING PROVINCIAL 


What tops French Provincial? Why more 
French Provincial, of course. And to pro- 
vide interest for an entire wall, and top a 
commode as well, is a new hanging shelf 
displayed at Richard Wheelwright, 227 
East 56th Street, New York. Made of 
walnut, it has three open shelves, open 
sides, and two drawers. There are grooves 
to coddle treasured plates, and the shelf 
(423” wide, 9’ deep, and 404” high) 
may be ordered without the bottom apron 
if you plan to sit it flat on the commode. 
A fat, jovial newcomer is their three- 
drawer bombé chest, copied exactly from 
an antique. Also walnut, its solid shaped 
drawer fronts are 242” at their widest 
part, drawers are center guided and dust- 
proof. It measures 22/2” wide, 143” deep, 
and 25%” high. Both may be ordered in 
any of twenty-one delightful finishes. 


SHOWROOM FOR 
PERIOD ADAPTATIONS 


Three talents teamed together at the 
new showrooms of the Pelican Uphol- 
stery Co. at 220 East 5lst Street, New 
York. Kim Hoffman and Stephen Heid- 
rich designed the furniture, Margarethe, 
Inc. executed the wood pieces, and Peli- 
can handled the upholstery with their 
typical expertness. 

The collection reflects the experience of 
these two young designers who discovered 
that although they tended to prefer mod- 
ern, almost half of their clients insisted 
on—and we quote—‘sophisticated period 
adaptations.” 

An elegant sofa curving to a full seven 
feet is kidney-shaped in front, has a 
deep button-tufted back. The black lac- 
quer end table which frames it to one 
side was intended to parallel curved units. 
Its top and shell follow a three-sided con- 
cave into the hollow of which you can set 
a curved-back chair without any waste 
space. For the functional (and in that 
company we include those who like to 
cuddle in bed, sofa, or chair while they 
snack as well as the home typists, etc.) 
there is a sled-table in black lacquer with 
formica top which slides easily over seat- 
ting units, reverts to a good lamp table 
when it’s pushed back. 

To shed light on these and other items, 
Hoffman and Heidrich have designed im- 
pressive chessmen lamps which, in pure 
white seem almost like refined plaster 
from across the room. Actually, they are 
hand-finished wood turnings, about 36” 
high overall, which may be painted any 
color and topped with gold paper shades 


quite striking. 
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Two of the Pelican pieces include an 
adaptation of a Dolly Varden sofa—real 
sissy with shirring all around back and 
arms, plus a Biedermeier-type chair that’s, 
in muslin, $112.50 retail. Take out its 
fine honeysuckle back, tuft seat and back 
in rich leather, trim with antique nails, 
and you see the same graceful mahogany 
lines with a new twist for $187.50 retail. 
For the Chinese touch, there are charming 
hand water-colored prints done on rice 
paper. Those mounted and hung are an 
eye-catching 57” high by 192” wide. 
All were sent over by a member of the 
Jesuit order who is now somewhere in oc- 
cupied territory, may be next-to-impos- 
sible to replace. Retail is $125 the pair. 


CRAFTED IN PINE 


A line of all-solid pine pieces made by 
the Cottage Pine Furniture Co. in New 
Hampshire has just arrived at the show- 
room of Donald A. McElroy, manufac- 
turer's agent, at 162 East 59th Street, 
New York. All hand-made by one man, 
each item may be varied from the original 
designed to fit your own specifications. 
The storage units include a chest-on-chest 
that’s a full 70” high. Its retail price of 
$232.50 includes a small bench to use for 
peering into the highest drawer. A seven- 
drawer dresser retails for $140, a sturdy 
hutch for $202.50 (choice of five 
finishes), three and four drawer chests 
are available, plus a pair of bachelor’s 
chests which double as night tables. There 
are also a cobbler’s bench—good for an 
atmospheric coffee table—and a pine bar 
stool which is just $25 retail. Chairs in 
the same mood are the captain’s chair, 
$52 retail, and the ever-popular Hitch- 
cock chairs. The latter are sold in sets of 
six or eight, have rush seats, and are 
handsomely hand-decorated. Their prices 
are attractive, too. 


REMODELING WITH LIGHT 


Ideas galore for the interior designer are 
displayed at the new Sylvania Lighting 
Center at 500 Fifth Avenue, in New 
York. Starting from the premise that on 
the second floor of a 30-year old house 
there’s the basis for a modernization job, 
the entire six-room and three-alcove set- 
ting has been revamped in a manner, ac- 
cording to Jan Reynolds, Home Lighting 
Consultant of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., in keeping with the needs and in- 
comes of the average family. The Center 
claims thirty-six ways to use light—both 
decoratively and functionally—in incan- 
descent and fluorescent variety. We didn’t 
attempt to court ’em, but there are, we'd 
guess, even more inspirations scattered 
throughout the exhibit. 

Certainly the most striking treatment was 
the child’s room with checkerboard niches 
built of combed woods and spotlighting 
in each alcove a youthful collection of 








toys. This concealed-lighting technique 
should work equally well in the adult’s 
room. 

The master bedroom, decorated with 
light, featured fluorescent strip lighting 
set in back of frosted glass panels which 
frame the closet. A cove over the bed 
gives adequate light for reading alter 
dark, providing, as well, an interesting 
structural shadow-box for accessories. 
To modernize the bathroom, and provide 
areas of privacy when several members 
of the family must use the room at the 
same time, lighting is used to underscore 
the separate groupings. 

Three hall alcoves, pointing up uses for 
small spaces common to such old homes, 
have been transformed to a lighted stamp 
corner, a snack bar, and an_ upstairs 
launderette that promises to save many 
a step—particularly for the young 
mother. In addition to providing this ex- 
tremely well-organized study of light- 
remodeling, the staff is ready to help 
with any specific lighting problems that 
arise. 


TELEVISION, BUILT-IN 


Voice and Vision, Inc, designers and in- 
stallers of built-in television and radio for 
the home, have moved into their new 
quarters at 314 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. The expanded facilities, accord- 
ing to Dr. R. E. Samuelson, President, 
will enable the firm to better handle the 
increasing demand from interior designers 
to integrate sight and sound with mod- 
ern architecture and interior decoration. 
V & V designers and engineers will adapt 
high-fidelity equipment to specific rooms, 
taking into consideration the furniture 
arrangements, room acoustics, the decora- 
tive scheme, etc. Various elements may 
be installed in walls, bookshelves, or cus- 
tom cabinets. 


FURNITURE, KNOCKED 
DOWN 


The first of a new line of inexpensive 
furniture available through the Robert 
Mayer Associates, 200 West 72nd Street, 
New York, is their K-D chair. Assernbling 
or dismantling seems to be no problem— 
the dullest of us managing it in ten 
minutes or less with a screwdriver as the 
only weapon. This chair (25” high, 20’ 
wide, and 18” seat height) is cushioned 
on seat and back with moisture-proof 


plastic over no-sag springs, may be 
ordered in five stock wood tones— 
mahogany, natural walnut, natural, 


wheat, and black lacquer. There are five 
plastic colors now, and these will be 
followed later by a fabric upholstery. 
Lines, straight and simple, are graced 
by a sweeping-curved frame, and the 
retail price should fit in with a careful 
budget-——just $15 each. 
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—- Forty years of showing... 
| Good showmanship is a highly specialized art. Forty years of showing 
Quality Lines for decorators and dealers is the record at Stiehl’s. f 


Flashbacks to the beginning of furniture trade display give 
you this house as one of its three charter members. 


Closeups of years following reveal the gamut of experience 
and endurance—through wars, booms, busts and 
dead levels, to a very good today. As to the 
tomorrows: those forty years of showing stand as a 
guarantee of continued satisfaction and service. 


You and your clients are iuvited to make full 
use of Stiehl facilities . . . for the next forty years. 
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ANTIQUE 
COLLECTION 





An exceptionally fine boat shaped Irish bowl decorated with flat diamond 
cutting. Van Dyked edge, plain stem, and oval pillar moulded base. From 
the collection of Lord Parmoor. Ireland, circa 1785. 


STEUBEN GLASS 


718 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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BRUNSCHWIG @ FILS 
FABRICS FROM FRANCE 
ARE BACK AGAIN! 








Brocades, Textures, 
Stripes, Chintzes mim 


to supplement 


our extensive collection of : < 


fine fabrics made in America & 


iesaiaivani 
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jeeaninenet| see sy 


TWde Warsan. 


509 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 * PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES - DALLAS - PARIS 
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GUEST EDITOR 


Though Dan Cooper needs no introduction to readers of 
INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION, perhaps 
it is just as well to remind ourselves that Mr. Cooper who 
is labelled as a “modernist” by many, has an exception- 
ally fine traditional training and is a keen student of the 
social and economic factors involved in today’s complex 


living. 


September 26, 1949 
Mr. Harry V. Anderson 
Interior Design and Decoration 
40 East 49th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Anderson: 


Let me compliment you for your fine and timely editorial 
in the September issue entitled “Your Magazine’. Be assured 
that we have all been watching the development of your paper 
with tremendous interest feeling that the time has come for 
competition to play a dynamic role in our field. 

Having finished a quarter of a century of designing and 
furnishing for others, I am old enough to remember your old 
paper as one which did a very fine job of reporting a broad 
cross section of the interiors of its day. 

I have been watching with misgiving the trends taking place 
in the furnishing world as shown the decorators all over the 
country during the past several years. It would seem we had 
all become purveyors of sticks, tubing and acres of glass and 
plywood. I shudder to think that we can create nothing beyond 
this distilled type of house furnishing. I remember recently 
seeing a photograph of a room where everything disappeared 
in the walls leaving a distracted woman sitting in a chair along- 
side of a philodendron plant which was the only thing upon 
which she might rest her eye. She might as well have been 
peering at the side of the Washington monument. Am I naive 
in believing that the American people are rather more inclined 
toward a little litter rather than to this virginal emptiness? 
In proof may I refer people to the average back yard, attic 
or dressing table. Personally, I am not a pigmy and recently 
sat on a thin plywood molded form chair in front of a mirror 
in a large Chicago showroom. I was startled to see only my 
frame suspended apparently on nothing, became painfully aware 
of my elephantine proportions. To date, give me goose feathers, 
webbing and a strong frame! May I add that I have difficulty 
in visualizing the average North Dakota farmer sitting other- 
wise and liking it. 

It has always been my observation of the American people 
that the average is a friendly, warm-hearted person who wants 


to tell all. He likes cor«fort—solid comfort. He likes things 
about him. He is sentimental about his grandmother’s chairs 
or Aunt Lucy’s miniature. He wants to keep them. Naturally 
there are never enough antiques made to go around among 
140,000,000 people and something must be done to give fur- 
niture to those who cannot have antiques. Praise God every- 
one does not want antiques! But they do deserve to have 
something designed in their day which has some of the grace 
and form and body of old furniture. 

“Modern” means horror to so many people and why 
shouldn’t it when so little warm and pleasant modern seems 
to have been achieved to date. To me the great force of the 
modern day is the unique systems of transportation that have 
been devised making it possible to have the world’s goods 
brought to your door in a hurry. This opens a very wide field to 
the imagination. 

Published pictures of super photogenic and dramatic but 
empty rooms are affecting the design students tremendously, 
who in turn through having studied these distilled rooms suc- 
ceed in creating only barren emptiness in their work which 
results in a poor imitation of the few creative people of the 
day. 

In my book, “Inside Your Home,” I said, “Beauty is all 
around us. It is not to be imprisoned in one style of design 
or another. Learn to look for it. Learn to make it yours.” If 
our school children close their eyes to the magic properties 
of color, the importance of space relationships, which are 
found equally in the good things of the past, the present and 

-God willing—the future, they are wearing mental blinders 
imposed by their own ignorance. Or, is it ours for not being 
more insistent on teaching them the fundamental principles 
of beauty and design rather than permitting them to pose as 
intellectual snobs by that undefinable word, “ultra-modern”. 


Sincerely yours, 


DAN COOPER 
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S OMETHING new in contemporary furniture . . . a modern 
“created with restraint.” Dramatic in concept, yet 

versatile . . . and capable of use in both formal and informal decor. 
It is as the name implies . . . truly “decorative” modern. 


See this extensive collection at our spacious showroom . . . soon! 


DECORATIVE 
Wedew Ve. 555 east 45th street -newyork17, n.y. 


mu 4-3337 
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How Goodall helps you please cliente 


How Easy it is to show your clients just the room-scheme they want in 
Goodall Fabrics’ perfectly harmonizing colors. That's because Goodall 
alone offers you beautiful drapery fabrics, upholstery, casement curtains, 
plastic fabrics and carpeting. ..all created together and blended in true 
color harmony. And wherever they're found, Goodall colors and woven 
with-mohair textures are unequalled in distinctive beauty. For lasting 
loveliness and assured client-satisfaction, always specify Goodall Fabrics. 


Goodall National Advertising sends clients to you. The illustration above 
appears in full color in September House and Garden, October House Beau- 
tiful and October 22 Saturday Evening Post. It explains Goodall Fabrics true 
color harmony and pores each reader to you. This is just one of the many 
Goodall advertisements that keep your clients asking for Goodall Fabrics. 


© 1949, Goodall. Sanford, Inc 





Sole Makers of World-Famous PALM BEACH* Cloth and Suits 


Forecast for Beauly ! The decorator above 
is presenting a complete ensemble of har- 
monizing Goodall Fabrics. Hand print drap- 
ery is “Pegasus,” new classic design. Uphol- 
stery fabrics are “Grospoint” pile fabric and 
smooth “Satinglow” in sees ects decorator 
shades. Carpeting is Goodall “Seamloc.” 


*Registered Trade Mark 


GOODALL FABRICS, INC. >» NEW YORK » BOSTON « CHICAGO « DETROIT » SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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Here is a most elegant mercerized-cotton monotone Matelasse. Interesting vari- 


ations in the weaving heighten the effect of its overall floral pattern. Cotton yarns of this swperfine 
quulity have not been available for years. Eight colors: gold, brown, red, sage green, dark green, 


cream, blue, persimmon. 50 inches wide, 12-inch repeat. 


ARTHUR:H-LEE & SORS 


Makers and Importers of Fine Decorative Fabrics 


501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 + BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 





WHO ARE THE MODERNISTS? 


I might sound a little like double talk to say that the traditionalists are modern- 
ists! Most of us are prone to think that there are two sets of practitioners in the 
field of interior design—those doing traditional work and those doing modern 
work, with a wall between. A kind of east is east and west is west and never the 
twain shall meet. But it just isn’t so. 





Just recently, we sent a questionnaire to 825 interior designers representing 
10% of our readers, which is better than a representative sample, asking them 
to indicate what percentage of their work was modern and the percentage that 
was traditional. 


To date we have had a 26% return. 73% of the work done was traditional 
and 27% modern. 


Any interior designer reporting that his work was 50% or more modern, for 
tabulation purposes, was labeled a modernist and the same rule was applied for 
the traditionalist. The interesting point of the survey, in addition to the results, 
acting as an editorial guide, was that the traditionalists did almost 60% of the 
total modern work projected. 


To discover that the traditionalists do 60% of the modern work is not 
surprising when you consider that interior designing consists of all the periods 
and that any interior designer worthy of the name can work in any period 
whether 18th century English or French, Italian or modern, the period and 
treatment depending primarily upon the likes or dislikes of his clients. In the 
same manner a good architect is able to build a house in any style, the determin- 
ing factor being the client. 


As a matter of fact the purists in each group are very small and numerically 
relatively unimportant. To do traditional interiors well the designer must have 
a knowledge of the history of the periods including their social and economic 
aspects, and the same knowledge is a prerequisite for the designer of modern. 
Design is an evolutionary process with its roots in the past. Only with this back- 
ground can the interior designer meet the challenge of the tempo of the present 
day living requirements. 


The little survey just recently discussed is clear evidence that the interior 
designers operating in America today are students of design. Their knowledge 
and ability encompasses all periods: They are meeting the challenge of present 
day living requirements. It also proves that the cultists are few and that the 
responsibility for designing the interiors of America is in the hands of competent 
craftsmen, with a highly developed awareness of their social and economic 
responsibilities. 


Handy V.Aianrsn 
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THE TOWN HOUSE 


OF MR. AND MRS. 


ANTHONY KLOMAN 








The Klomans both practice professions which require the 
utmost in concentration—he is a portrait painter, she is 
a singer. Paradoxically, they find it practical to live in a 
tiny house within throwing distance of the 3rd Avenue El 
in New York. The small, compact rooms, without clutter 
or extraneous bibelots keep themselves clean, and the 
wealth of neighborhood shops provide all the necessaries 
of life with a minimum of effort. A bank of apartments in 
front screens the Klomans from noise, and the back 
gardens fairly cover the sky with city bred greenery. 


The house, once an abattoir for the butcher in the front, 
has been but slightly altered to serve the needs of two 
persons. A major change was the picture window in the 
living-room which brings the garden indoors with the sun. 
The fireplaces were made as simple as possible and book- 
cases were added. Since there were no closet provisions, 
great banks of curtains downstairs mask the normal con- 
fusion of a home: upstairs simple cabinets were installed 
for the same purpose. 


The Klomans have wisely used a monotone scheme to 
make small areas seem larger. The wall to wall carpet is 
parchment and the wails throughout are uniformly chalk 
white. Against the walls, dark accents without color add 
richness and depth to the setting. In the living room 
dark navy blue wool draperies pull over an entire wall at 
night. A large sepia sofa has cushions in black and grey, 
and other fabrics are muted to fade away. Most of the 
furniture is simple and in blond woods, with one note, a 
small round tier table in black lacquer. A notable ex- 
ception also is the very necessary grand piano in Circas- 
sian walnut, richly figured and yet unobtrusive against a 
wall of putty draperies. 


Focal point of the room is the magnificent Calder stabile 
mural which he designed especially for the space above 
the fireplace opening. In natural wood, mustard, flame 
orange, ebony and dark blue, it provides the only color 
accent in the room, and blends happily with the multi- 
colored books on either side. 
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In an alcove off the living room more cabinets surround 
a Capehart, and dining room and music room are com- 
bined. Over the dining table hangs one of Leonid’s in- 
frequent landscapes in characteristic pale values, and at 
the far end of the living room one of Mr. Kloman’s 
portraits is lit by a concealed spot.: All other lighting is 
provided by specially designed lamps by Philip Johnson 
of “glass house” fame—Mrs. Kloman’s brother. 


Up a steep flight of stairs, the bedroom is drenched with 
sun falling over the low buildings nearby. Approximating 
the same floor plan as the living room, it also has its own 
simple fireplace which the Klomans have mirrored above 
to extend the apparent width of the room and reflect the 
trees outside. The single color here is a deep bottle green 
with a bit of black in a vigorous print on textured fabric. 
One touch with the past is kept—the early iron andirons, 
so primitive as to look “modern”. 


BEM C2 


A town house in miniature in a very un “town house” 
locale proves that taste and imagination are all that are 
needed to transform a horror into a background for fine 
living. 
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THE VILLAGE APARTMENT OF 


MR. AND MRS. EDGAR TAFEL 


The Tafels live in an apartment which looks like a house. 
Their ceilings are 12’ 6”, and the details are pure Greek 
Reviva!. This is because their New York quarters are in 
a home which is one of several of Civil War vintage in 
Greenwich Village. Their garden in the rear is shared by 
others in this colony, a frequent device for city people, 
where green is precious. But, unlike their neighbors, this 


is a professional interior. 


Mr. Tafel, an architect and interior designer, has trans- 
formed one floor into a combination for business and 
living. Because they like modern architecture, the Tafels 
have placed modern furniture against a period back- 


ground, and have left the interior severe and plain to 
emphasize both. Given old floors in soft natural pine, they 
decided to leave them bare to take advantage of their 
beauty. The walls they painted oyster-grey, with one wall 
in red to match the great coffee table designed by Mr. 
Tafel in sanguine Algerian marble. All the furniture is 
birch, and much of it is designed by Mr. Tafel. Uphol- 
stery is one color—a textured bottle green. The only other 
color note is the rich red of the Cantonese wood carvings 
used as lamp bases. 


Because other accessories don’t “lay down”, the Tafels 
like Oriental things. The brooding figure on the mantel 












































is of the Wai dynasty, and scattered about the rooms are 
Chinese and Japanese objects. With these, huge crude 
stoneware New England crocks hold flowers, leaves and 
plants, and simple dough trays from the country are 
heaped with fruit. 


Since Mr. Tafel combines architecture with a thorough 
knowledge of interiors, much of the furniture in the 
apartment is both built-in and structurally simple. Thus 
the cantilevered table, and the closets in the combined 
bedroom and breakfast room are owner-designed, and 
Mr. Tafel also devised a birch dining table used with the 
ubiquitous chairs designed by Mr. Eames. 


In the front of the house, behind the great sliding doors 
typical of the double-parlor type house, the office is done 
in the same oyster grey walls, with one wall yellow. Here 
Mr. Tafel has used a variety of woods in furniture—fir, 
cypress, redwood, pine and mahogany, in contrast to the 


consistent birch of the rest of the apartment. 
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Lionel Freedman 

























This arresting facade is designed by 
Gerald K. Geerlings, architect and in- 
dustrial designer, to make Greeff Fabrics 
Inc. at least as important as its nearest 
neighbor across the street, the Stork Club. 
The spaciousness of the window treat- 
ment is continued throughout the large 
ground floor selling area, by means of 
curving bays and mirrored panels to give 
the illusion of width in a severely com- 
pressed area. 


Gottscno-Schieisner 


FACE LIFTING IN THE FIFTIES 



















THE NEW SHOWROOM OF GREEFF FABRICS INC. 


The desk end of the office of Mr. Theo- 
dore Greeff, president. A large table desk 
can also serve as a conference table. Be- 
hind it a gently sloping work table runs 
almost the full width of the room, and 
is mounted on four low file cabinets. Its 
top, and the wall above it, are covered in 
cork so that samples may be pinned to 
them. Woodwork is pale grey, rug a 
deeper grey. Greeff’s ‘‘Magnolia Tree’’ 
chintz in Antwerp blue hangs at the long 
windows over glass curtains of ‘‘Nytex.’’ 
“Coin Spot’? damask in pale blue grey and 
brown covers the three chairs. 














Architecturally striking, eminently practical, and com- 
pletely harmonious, the new quarters of Greeff exemplify 
a new trend away from floors in office buildings and 
toward self-contained units. Into a handsome seven story 
building, originally a town house, Greeff has moved their 
entire staff and equipment under one roof in a district 
which is conveniently located for interior designers and 
architects, and yet out of the hurly burly of the main 
arteries. Gerald K. Geerlings, architect and industrial de- 
signer, was responsible for the job of modernization: H. 
Clifford Burroughs executed the interiors. 

As in any architectual job, the architect had to overcome 
certain existing limitations, as well as meet specific re- 
quirements in order to turn a residential space into an 
efficient office working area. The building, although 
seven stories high, was only twenty five feet wide, chopped 
into smaller areas at certain points, and uniformly with- 
out any continuity. The combined talents of architect and 
designer have contrived to produce a feeling of light, air 
and space which is almost entirely an illusion. Chief con- 
tributor is the immense facade of Pittsburgh plate glass 
which rises two stories from the street and which manages 
to be angled two ways at once—it faces West, at a slight 
angle, and down, both devices to avoid reflective glare 
from the street. The net result is to provide very neces- 
sary light for the show room areas, and to serve as a 
self advertisement for the firm from as far away as two 
blocks. 

Second impressions are always best, and here they re- 
volve around interior tricks of lighting, and soft, fresh 
color on textured walls. To achieve an even distribution 
of light with 100. candlepower all across the racks, with 
no glare on fabrics or in customer’s eyes, a series of 
lamps extends the whole length of the flaps, diffused 
by fluted glass. In addition, each fabric bay is equipped 
with three flood lights for clients who wish to view 
fabrics with a strong raking light. The walls in the show- 
room, as well as the walls throughout the entire build- 
ing, are a soft blue green, often covered in textured 
fabric to soften glare and add interest to the surface. 
Upstairs and down , in large areas, or in tiny offices, and 
narrow halls, the fabrics and the wallpapers of the firm 
are used with great effect to break up monotonous sur- 
faces, to hide illogical structural breaks, or simply to 
bring life to a dull wall. The interior designer has here 
taken full advantage of a large line to make a showroom 
its own best advertisement for its product. 


A feminine office for Mrs. Donald Price, vice-president, 
has been achieved by covering one wall with a Greeff 
document paper, ‘‘Tottenham’’, in cream and cranberry. 
The remaining walls are Williamsburg green, and pin- 
stripe taffeta in red and cream hangs over ‘‘Nytex’’, glass 
curtains. The carpet is Alexander Smith's ‘Crystal Point’’, 
in sand. 
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The office of Mr. Robert Hamilton, vice-president, is a large one 
and also serves as a space to display fabrics to special customers. 
The desk is at one end. At the other end are shelves for samples 
and floor racks for their display. Against light putty walls, the 
sofa is covered in Greeff’s Diamond Matelassé in forest green. 
Draperies of, ‘‘Hillsboro’’, are repeated in the upholstered easy 
chair. The carpet is Alexander Smith’s ‘‘Crystal Point.”’ 
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Betty Freese 









































CHAIRS AND GOWNS 


It is the function of the professional designer of interiors to create back- 
grounds which compliment peoples’ lives. The couturier or dress de- 
signer’s function is to design clothes for these very same people. The 
designer of clothes cannot ignore the background in which these clothes 
will be worn, nor can the interior designer ignore the clothes in designing 
the background. 


The chair, more than any other element in an interior, sets the grace and 
charm of a room. Evidence of this is dramatically demonstrated by Tom 
Lee and Bergdorf Goodman in matching high fashion gowns with high 
fashion chairs in the following eight page portfolio. 


We feel very pleased that, through the cooperation of Bergdorf Goodman, 
this portfolio of chairs and gowns will become a living element in the 
windows of this store for a two weeks period beginning October 14th, 
1949. 


The old proverb, “Clothes make the man” can easily be changed to in- 
clude furniture, without losing its basic sense. Each major cultural period 
has tried to symbolize and stylize its ideals and aspirations—the Napoleonic 
bee and eagle adorned clocks and doorknobs alike, as free-shaped forms 
and Mondrian compositions are used on nameplates and advertising lay- 
outs today. This desire to identify, coupled with a desire to comply with 
the prevailing ideals is, of course, particularly apparent in furniture and 
dress. The marquise, and the bergére was created to fit the immense hoop 
skirt of the 1740's, as the Barwa chair of 1949 is a typical answer to the 
casual relaxation of today. One can hardly imagine Marie Antoinette 
in a Hardoy chair. 


Sut the designers Hepplewhite, Jacob, et al., did more than merely build 
a frame which would parallel a whalebone corset or guarantee not to 
crease a brocade skirt. When they had overcome the technical require- 
ments, they set about to design a piece of furniture which could stand 
alone as a piece of art and be comfortable as well. It is because they were 
successful that we revive and admire their designs today. Contemporary 
designers have other problems in addition to deal with, such as practical 
maintenance, flexibility and shrinking living quarters which have stimu- 
lated modern chair design and brought an entirely new concept of 
seating facility to the market. But there are sides of chair design which 
remain the same today as yesterday: Beauty, Elegance, and Style. 


Photographs by Turi-Larkin Studio 



















CHIPPENDALE 


Chair Chippendale at his best was unerring in 
his eye for strategic detail, his knowledgeable juxta- 
position of plain and decorated surfaces. Baker 
Furniture Inc. shows this chair and fabric in New 
York at the Manor House. 


Gewn Rose quartz moire with a full and wil- 
lowy skirt caught up at one side with a cluster of 
flowers, and a softly-draped, strapless bodice. From 
Bergdorf Goodman. 


Turi-Larkin 














LOUIS XV 


@teaie A favorite for today’s informal living, 


provincial pieces of country charm express the 18th 
century's accent on comfort The chair from 


Richard Wheelwright, the toile from J. H. Thorp 


Gewn Moon white satin ballgown, its bodice 
encrusted with pearls and rhinestones, the skirt 
draped back in a wide fan godet, ending in a short 
train. From Bergdorf Goodman. 











LOUIS XVI 


Chair A marquise designed for the exaggerated Gewn White net evening gown with softly- 
skirts of court favorites can play the same role with draped chemisier bodice embroidered with pearls 
bouffant frocks today. In the restrained classicism and rhinestones, making a full, floating skirt. From 
of the period, Jacques Bodart shows a chair in Bergdorf Goodman. 

fabric from Scalamandré. 
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HEPPLEWHITE 


Chair in reaction to the masculinity of the early Gewn Yellow satin with asymmetrical draped 
Georgian period, Hepplewhite designed with at- bodice, panniers that flare out at cach side of the 
tention to grace and lightness, decorated his backs short new-length evening dress. From Bergdorf 
with arabesques from Pompeii and Herculaneum. 


Goodman. 
The chair from Orsenigo, the fabric from Schu- 
macher 








REGENCY 


Chair When the Greeks had a word for it, Gewn Short dinner dress in sea-green change- 
Thomas Hope was there to copy it down. Typically able taffeta with bib-embroidered bodice and fly- 
simple and portable, this Regency chair comes from away front and back panels. From Bergdorf Good- 
Wood and Hogan in fabric by Stroheim and man. 

Romann. 























CHARAK 


Chair The soft flowing lines and the deep Gown Mauve taffeta with ruffled décolleté bod- 
tufting characteristic of the Victorian period make ice, its elegant miniature apron-draped skirt caught 
this one of the most popular of chair styles. The up with three giant flowers in back. From Bergdorf 
chair from Charak, the fabric from Morton Sun- Goodman. 

dour 











MODERN 


Simple black velvet dinner blouse with 


Gown 


push-up bracelet sleeves, worn with a softly-pleated 
dinner skirt in antique gold satin. From Bergdorf 


Chair = T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings designs a chair 

without fuss or feathers, serene and restful to the 

eye and the frame. For Widdicomb, seen at John 
Goodman. 


Stuart, Inc. in their fabric. 
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THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


SHOWS MODERN 


Although modern design for the home is of great im- 
portance and interest to the professionals—designers 
and architects—it is imperative that the general public 
be given an opportunity to judge for themselves whether 
the twentieth century has produced articles which are 
better suited to their daily work and relaxation than 
things which were designed for a different pace and a 
different mode of living. In other words, have the tre- 
mendous advances made in science and technology made 
it possible to live better and more comfortably? Have 
our esthetic demands developed to such a point that 
“design” is necessary in merchandise usually considered 
unimportant as long as it performed a service? 
Twenty five years ago the United States did not feel 
it had “anything to contribute”, as President Coolidge 
put it, when the Paris Exposition of Decorative Arts 
invited America to participate. Today, the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts is currently giving over a large part of 
their museum space to “what the best modern design 
has to offer”. 

America, more than any other country, perhaps, is on 
the go, and certainly moving at a faster pace. There is 
a flood of new inventions, new materials, new products. 
A whole new generation is building its homes, and with 
it there is a new approach to the things we live with. 
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DESIGN 








Drawing by Saul Steinberg 


There has always been such a movement. In 1750, 
Chippendale was “modern”; by 1780 he was already 
old hat and the Brothers Adam had taken over. Thomas 
Hope, in 1807 was “modern”, until Regency, as a style, 
was superseded by the Gothic Revival, and the Victorian 
designers, such as Belter. 

Charlemagne, a thoroughly “modern” man lived in the 
Middle Ages but he didn’t know it. Today’s designs are 
known as “modern”, but who is to say how long it will 
take, at today’s tempo, to make them respected members 
of a “traditional” group? The Breuer tubular steel chair 
is now a drugstore commonplace and >rovokes no out- 
raged comment. What will remain to express our age, 
as other ages of the past have left their impression? 
The Detroit Institute of Arts is showing today what some 
of the leaders in the field of design consider the best 
examples of contemporary contributions to modern liv- 
ing. The objects shown are in production all over the 
United States. This is not a dream of Utopia. It is 
simply an exhibition to show a new ideal of beauty, how 
some of the best modern intelligence can serve our lives 
by solving some of our everyday problems, how designs 
which have utilized modern techniques and heretofore 
unknown materials can achieve new uses, and, perhaps, 
new beauty. 
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COOPER UNION 


A Designers 


The Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decora- 
tion, to give it its full title, is well known to a large cir- 
cle of specialists who have used its extensive collections 
for years. Its pioneering activities in bringing together 
in one place in New York a multitude of objects of 
kinds infrequently included in public collections, in 
reinforcing these collections with an extensive library, 
and in freely offering its facilities to the public through 
both day and evening hours of opening, have made it 
a unique institution. Leaders in the decorating profes- 
sions, from the earlier days of Miss Elsie de Wolfe and 
Mr. Ogden Codman right along to the present, have 
found the Museum’s collections of real benefit in their 
work, and have given enthusiastic support to its under- 
takings. Now past its half-century mark, the Museum 
is fortunately better equipped than ever to serve those 
designers and decorators who recognize it as one of the 
invaluable tools of their trade. 

The circumstances surrounding the creation of the 
Museum in the 1890’s are today almost unbelievable. 
In the relative paucity of public art collections in those 
days the decorative arts were especially neglected in 
the United States; and whether on this account or not, 
contemporaneous production exerted little charm for 
the American taste that had returned to its sources in 
Western Europe. The grotesque and meaningless re- 
sults of an uninformed eclectism had gone so far as to 
receive in all seriousness an official designation at the 
hands of their producers. “American Composite” was 
the term under which respectability and acceptance 
were sought for a style of domestic design that can still 


by 





Peter Cooper (1791-1883). Relief portrait executed in the 1870's. 


CALVIN S. HATHAWAY, CURATOR 


9 


Museum 


be seen in many districts of our cities built up in the 
1880s and 1890s. Such architects as Richardson and 
Hunt, and more particularly Stanford White, had sought 
strength and found success in a thorough knowledge of 
the essentials of historic styles; and the spirit repre- 
sented in their work must have predisposed the young 
grand-daughters of Peter Cooper, the Misses Hewitt, on 
their European travels in the 1880s, to understand the 
mission of the museums of decorative arts that were al- 
ready active in Paris and London. Miss Eleanor Garnier 
Hewitt, in her account of the first decades of the Cooper 
Union Museum, writes of consultations with M. Alfred 
de Champeaux and other founders of the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs, through which the young American 
ladies learned at first hand how the collecting and dis- 
playing of first-rate objects had helped to develop the 
eye and the taste of French designers and craftsmen, 
rescuing their products from the banality of mid-century 
design. 

So it was that natural predilection, reinforced by the 
lessons learned in France, led these three young grand- 
daughters of Peter Cooper to assume the task that no 
one in New York had yet understood the necessity of 
undertaking. Knowing that a museum had been one 
element in Peter Cooper’s original plan for his educa- 
tional institute, they seized the favorable opportunity 
given by the unexpected availability of a balcony on the 
fourth floor of The Cooper Union, and began to collect 
suitable material. As has happened in more than one 
fledgling museum, an extensive series of plaster casts 
formed the initial stock, summing up the sequence of 

















French ornament of the Renaissance and post-Renais- 
sance periods. 

But before the formal inauguration of the New Mu- 
seum, which occurred in May 1879, gifts of signal impor- 
tance had been received to supplement with original 
documents this stylistic series of plaster reproductions. 
Silk fabrics came from such preeminent sources as the 
Lyons firm of Tassinari and Chatel, etchings and engrav- 
ings by the Renaissance masters were bequeathed by 
George Campbell Cooper, and collections of contempor- 
ary prints were added by the generous art dealer, Mr. 
Samuel P. Avery, and by others who were quick to sup- 
port the new Museum. In 1901 came the first sizeable 
purchase of original drawings, the Piancastelli Collection 
of designs by Italian architects and designers, bringing 
first-hand information of the decorative arts of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that was available 
in no other American public collection. The following 
year brought the spectacular gift, by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, of three collections of textiles containing hun- 
dreds of examples of Coptic and Medieval fabrics, 
placing the Museum in the forefront in this field. 

While the collections of objects were growing apace, 
the reference facilities likewise received a solid founda- 
tion. In addition to organizing its own library, the Mu- 
seum developed a clipping collection in the fields of 
architecture and decoration that is little short of en- 
cyclopaedic. Practically everything has been grist to this 
mill—photographs, portfolios of plates, illustrations cut 
from periodicals and from sales catalogues—and as an 
index to the design of present and past periods this classi- 
fied picture reference library, now numbering about 
600,000 items, has few peers. Within recent months two 
large gifts of pictorial material have brought still further 
riches to this section of the Museum, making it even more 
useful to the steadily increasing number of consultants 
who bring to it their needs and their sketch pads. 

As the Museum is now constituted, it is in essence 
one large study collection available as freely to the pub- 
lic as it is to the students of The Cooper Union. Of 
approximately 70,000 objects in its permanent collec- 
tions, one-third are drawings or prints; another third 
are textiles, needlework or related material; and the 
balance is composed of metalwork and woodwork, furni- 
ture, ceramics and glass, wallpaper, and various small 
accessories of furnishing of kinds not often found in 
museum collections. The great bulk of the collections, 
as one would expect, is European;.but American objects 
are not wanting, and Oriental material is included. The 
greatest time range is that of the textile collection, which 
includes fabrics from 1500 B.C. as well as those of 1949. 
The earliest drawings-and prints are of the late fifteenth 
century, and contemporary production is also repre- 
sented in these categories of the Museum’s holdings. 


(Continued on page 63) 


Thousands of designs, from the sixteenth century to Le 
Corbusier and Gropius, are available at the Cooper Union 
Museum, This recent acquisition, by Frederick Crace, now 
first published, is an original study for the decoration of 
the Prince Regent's Music Room, executed in 1819, in 
the Royal Pavilion at Brighton. 
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The Museum’s textile collection is one of the 
best in the country. This Coptic tapestry, of the 
fifth century A.D., reminds today’s designer of 
the rich lessons to be learned from his fore- 
runners. 


The wallpaper collection, well known to designers and 
to wallpaper manufacturers, includes hundreds of papers 
dating from 1750 to 1949. 














MERLIN 


PROFILES OF NEW TALENT 


Six-feet and left-handed, Merlin Dow was born and 
raised in the Rogue River Valley of Oregon, one of the 
great orchard lands of the Northwest. He started paint- 
ing there and has kept it up ever since. Before the war, 
he worked his way through college by doing research for 
the University of Oregon in the possible production of 
artist pigments from Oregon’s earth colors, by modelling, 
and by selling craft objects through shops. By 1942, 
when he received his Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
University of Oregon, he had tried almost everything in 
the classical curriculum but had returned seriously to 
painting. Besides that, he had “discovered” Oriental 
art in the University’s Warner Museum, and Northwest 
Indian art in British Columbia and the surrounding 
country. Both are still strong influences in his work. For 
the next four years he flew in the United States Army 
Air Forces, first as an aviation cadet and then as a 
combat pilot of a Flying Fortress with the 96th Bomb 
Group in England. During the war, he knocked about 
Ireland, Scotland and England at every opportunity, 
painting and tracking down the work of his favorite 
Isles artists, particularly Henry Moore and Graham 
Sutherland. His own abstract watercolors were shown in 
London’s Redfern Gallery then. Once the war had 
ended, he joined the Occupational Air Force to see 
Continental Europe. He painted, but he also began to 
think about eating once his tour of duty was over. Com- 
mercial designing seemed the best solution to his prob- 
lem of bread and butter back home. With that in mind, 
he managed to return to the States in time to catch the 
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DOW 


1946 summer session at the University of Oregon. There 
he convinced the authorities that a practical problem in 
the design of textiles for contemporary interiors was a 
valid thesis for a higher degree. That year he won both 
first and fourth prizes in the print division of the In- 
ternational Textile Exhibition with two bold, archi- 
tecturally inspired, abstract prints. Within the year he 
had received his Master of Fine Arts degree by hand- 
printing a series of interior textiles designed to con- 
stitute basic elements of contemporary architecture. 
The feeling that fabric is as integral a part of modern 
housing as the walls themselves continues to focus his 
work in that field today. In the same way, the archi- 
tectural construction and fluid movement of the human 
body guide his designing for fashion fabrics, within the 
immediate limits of the market. Since 1947, Merlin Dow 
has done freelance designing for many of the biggest 
names in interior fabrics, for the best of the fashion 
fabric houses, and for a number of the leading fashion 
designers both here and abroad. His handprinted fabrics 
have been exhibited in many of the country’s museums. 
He was the only West Coast print designer to be in- 
vited to show in the recent “Pacific Coast Textile Ex- 
hibition” at San Francisco. His home and studio are a 
converted lodge atop a hogback on Lookout Mountain 
with a magnificent view of Los Angeles, from the City 
Hall to the Pacific Ocean. There he paints and designs, 
capturing something of the casual American contem- 
porary scene everywhere, but maintaining the structural 
formality inherent in any creative art. 
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Bertis Greene 
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Fall Fabrics 1949 





One word sums up the fabric market for the new season—variety. The 
old days when the client had to be cajoled into compromises with a color 
running which wasn’t “right”, on a texture neither she nor you liked, is 
gone for good. Now any interior designer worth his or her salt will have 
no alibis if the perfect fabric, on the perfect weave, in the perfect shade, 
isn’t produced for the client’s inspection. The market has never had more 
different aspects to show to the most “exacting”, which so often before 
has been a polite metaphor for those who have been on very shaky ground 
design and color wise. This season the market has been late. But the results 
have been worth waiting for. 


There are “trends” which interior designers are in a unique position to 
adopt or ignore, as they choose. More or less impervious to the blandish- 
ments of the hucksters, they will select from the vast market at their dis- 
posal what their training and taste tells them is right for their particular 
job at hand. Chief among “trends” is the return to luxury fabrics. Greeff 
Fabrics, Inc. had a hand in starting the whole thing in the summer when 
their “Mandarin” line was first introduced to the trade in a collection of 
Italian imports which were the first rustle of what has developed into a 
full scale parade of fine silks. Unique in this field are the really fabulous 
brocades and lampas which Brunschwig et Fils are now showing with stock 
in Paris for three weeks delivery. No one has anything to equal these 
fabrics in grand luxe, and Zelina Brunschwig is careful to point out that 
their prices and quality presuppose that you will select them for precious 
antiques, or for special cushions, or for some spot where their superlative 
quality will be appreciated. They are definitely not for the hunting-dog 
briar-pipe type. 





All fabric photographs, Bertis Greene 
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TOP From the newest collection of Cheney Bros, comes this large 
scale damask, #6970. Like many of the new color ranges, 
this one is unusual in its subtelety—deep jade, avocado, 
amaranth, pompadour blue, red, green and gold. A 50” 
width with a 24” repeat. 


LEFT. Greeff Fabrics, Inc. “Plumes” is a new documentary chintz, 
comes red and green on natural, brick and olive on natural, 
» _ brick and olive on lime, gold and grey on grey, gold and grey 
on moss, and gold and grey on red. A 36” width with a 
142” repeat. 


RIGHT. One of the magnificent new toiles which Scalamandré Silks, 
Inc. reproduces in red on white, and the lesser known color, 
brown. on white. The width is.50” and the repeat is 13”. 








Almost every house carrying silks has a selection imported 
from Italy or France, at prices which are not cheap, but 
not unreasonable for the quality they embody. Side by 
side, such large scale producers as Scalamandré Silks, 
Inc., F. Schumacher & Co., Stroheim & Romann, Jofa, 
Inc., J. H. Thorp & Co., Cheney Brother, Inc., and 
Updecor Fabrics, Inc. are showing domestic products 
which are sufficiently close rivals so that salesmen are apt 
to confuse the two, and fall back on the price tag to re- 
mind them which is which. In design, many of these silk 
damasks, taffetas, velvets and repps, brocades and lampas 
are quite as contemporary as they are period, and their 
color range is so complete that every house will point to 
that feature alone with justifiable pride. 


Which brings up trend number two—the breakdown of 
sharp divisions between period and contemporary in 
design. When a weave hitherto used exclusively for period 
reproductions is worked into something quite 1949, who 
is to say into what category it fits? Fortunately most of 
the houses seem to be intent on freeing themselves from 
the tyranny of “period” designs, in the sense that they 
used to be packaged to sell only to a “Provincial” or a 


Liebhold-Wallach, Inc. does ‘‘Vermont’’, a 
charming small scale design with a 6” repeat 
on a 36” width. It comes on a tan, red, green 
or blue ground, with matching papers. 


TOP LEFT. One of the group of designs which recurs 
again and again in this formal season—the 
Adam or Directoire. This one comes on linen, 
but will be printed on other fabrics to special 
order. The colors are the typical ones found 
in arabesque panels of the period. From 
Patterson Fabrics. 


BOTTOM LEFT. Arthur H. Lee & Sons shows a documentary 
imported from England, the country of fine 
draftsmen, #7455, a 33” width, on a dead 
white ground, to come in a range of other 
colors, A glazed chintz. 
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“Colonial” interior. They will also do well to continue 
the trend and to brief their salesmen that the design 
F world no longer lives in such artificially imposed air 
tight compartments. Nothing is more disconcerting in a 
market as diversified as today’s as to find any small scale 
fabric being offered as “Early American”. The old bro- 
mides of the copy writers have really come back to roost. 


Third among “trends” is the generally high level of taste 
in designs, both printed and woven. There has been a 
general leveling off of taste, but leveling off on a much 
higher plane than heretofore. The older, more conserva- 
tive houses such as Stroheim & Romann are showing 
some contemporary designs and weaves and colors which 
they would never have included a short time ago, and 
there is a noticeable tightening up of design standards 
in new and old houses alike. Better drawing, better color, 
better composition are all available at lower prices for 
those who will really cover the market. Many of the old 
uninspired, flat, “English” chintzes have been weeded 











out, and at the other end of the stick, much of the Goodall Fabrics, Inc. produces a bo!d fish design called 
crudely sketched and garishly pigmented efforts of the ‘Haida’, on their characteristic fabric—angora satin—which 
avant garde modernists has been refined. Such houses as is made up of cotton, rayon, and mohair. In such striking 


colors as white, gold, sienna, pink light celadon, and a shade 
called madonna. A 50” width with a 17” repeat. 
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“Garden Wall’ is made by the Morton Sundour Co. Inc. in a * Harold M. Schwartz designs ‘“‘Thousand Flowers” for Decorative 


great variety of colors all on a white ground: green on green, Fabrics, Inc. It is one of the most successful of the Fall fabrics 
green on gold, green on blue, green on mauve, and green on in a variety of color schemes on a strié antique satin of 48” width 
rose. A cotton with a 50” width and a 32” repeat. with a 30” repeat. This house also has twenty or thirty colors vat 






dyed to tie in with this creation. 
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H. B. Lehman-Connor, Co. shows an unusual 
textured damask in ivory, brown, red, emer- 
ald and chartreuse. A 50” fabric with a 1 2” 
repeat. 


One of the new breathtaking French imports 
from Brunschwig G Fils, Inc. This one is 
Fronsac, a lampas which comes in brilliant 
mustard gold and also a soft apricot, a typical 
Louis XVth design at its very best. 21” wide, 
with a 412” repeat, stock is in Paris for 
three weeks delivery. 


‘Ming’, a hand blocked chintz from Jofa, Inc., is typical of a 
group of chintzes which are unusually fine in drawing and de- 
tail. 48” wide, with a 37” repeat, it comes on a celadon ground, 
as well as the more unusual slate and blue. 













































Dan Cooper, Arundell Clarke, D. D. & Leslie Tillett, and 
Knoll Associates, and Ben Rose are currently showing 
printed fabrics which are “modern” but irreproachable 
in almost any setting of good taste. 


Chief offenders in terms of taste are the designers and 
manufacturers who persist in turning out a confusion of 
such pseudo-Chinese motifs as would make even the 
designer of the Brighton Pavilion blanch. The fabric 
world is more guilty, if possible, than the furniture market 
in perpetuating a lack of understanding of this style. 
In the same class belong the enthusiasts of Lurex and the 
shaggy fringe, separately, or in concert. Some have even 
combined “Chinese” with both, for bad measure. 





In textures, the hand-loomed look is the new look. Many 
of the old hand made fabrics of other seasons are now 
reproduced with surprising accuracy on the power loom, 
at lower cost. Most of these fabrics have markedly im- 
proved in color and design. But almost every collection 
in this field shows a few numbers which try too hard to 
be original and end up by being simply overlush and 
pointless. Among the best collections are those of Creative 
Looms, Dan Cooper, Artcraft Weavers, Isabel Scott, 
Arthur J. Hoffman, Boris Kroll, and Weavercraft, 
though many of the less specialized houses have intro- 
duced new lines of handmade textures. Stroheim & 
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Silks of Lyons, Inc. imports this delightful small 


scale Directoire design called ‘“‘Amour’’. It comes . f : : : 
i in a soft blue, pink, or green, in 50” width with Romann, for instance, will do any filling combination 





a 9” repeat. 


TOP. jud Williams’ ‘Etruscan’ is an ex- 
ample of the bold look in scale and tex- 
ture. It is 54” wide, with a 62” repeat 
and comes in a great variety of unusual 
colors such as pomegranate, willow and 
flame. 


BOTTOM. S. M. Hexter & Co. pro- 
duces a wool stripe which would be per- 
fect in any interior, traditional or modern, 
demanding an informal touch. 54” wide, 
it comes in green and maize, maize and 
green and red and brown. 


An all silk damask from J. H. Thorp and Co., Inc., 
#15270, is an example of the new luxurious silks which 
are to be found in new quantities this Fall. It runs in 
pink, azure, blue, antique gold and reseda. 


LEFT. Morley-Fletcher, famous for im- 
ported linens, offers ‘‘Snow Flakes’’ in 
wonderful combinations—deep red and 
olive on natural, rich green and henna 
on natural, and neutral soft colors on 
natural. 50” width with a 19” repeat. 


RIGHT. E. C. Carter & Son., Inc. do 
many unusual things with the tradi- 
tional muslin imports from Switzer- 
land. #8593 is a design with light 
and dark shadow effects usually seen 
on net or lace, never before on cotton. 


on standard color warps, and will match your colors and 
return yarn for approval before weaving in amounts as 
little as 5 yards, at no extra charge. 


Colors this season are much more varied than ever before. 
Many houses such as J. H. Thorp, H. B. Lehman-Connor, 
Jofa, and Howard & Schaffer, Inc., to name but a few, 
are showing plain fabrics in various compositions and 
various textures whose chief claim to fame is their un- 
usually complete color range. These are shades and tints 
which the department stores are fond of calling “decora- 
tor”. This season this seems to mean muted colors— 
strange off yellows, mauves and pinks, wonderful values 
of two of the most difficult colors—grey and blue—and 
a persistence of values of purple, ranging from palest 
heather to deepest amethyst. Certainly any color is treated 
with imagination and lack of the cliché. 


In addition, several of the houses are showing designs 
hitherto printed on linen or chintz on antique taffetas 
and antique satins. Thus, Jofa shows new designs in the 
characteristically florid style of Jimmy Reynolds printed 
for added drama on antique satin. The effect is decidedly 
a matter of taste, and the houses will tell you that there 
is a “great demand” for this sort of thing. 


That forgotten aspect of curtaining, the sheers, has re- 
ceived more and better treatment from almost every 
house. Somethimes they are silk gauzes, more often they 
are out of the test tube, in various combinations which 
are impervious to sun and flame, and which wash with 
ease, without stretching, and wear like a Mack truck. 
These may be Nylon, or Fiberglas, or the new Du Pont 
Orlon. Often they are given a new design twist by over- 
printing, as in the case of Arundell Clarke’s nets. In the 
more conventional field, E. C. Carter & Sons, Henry 
Cassen, and W. B. Quaintance and Co. import the most 
delicate products of the Swiss workrooms. E. C. Carter, 
in particular, has pioneered many innovations in tambour 
work, and their newest designs show at least three varia- 
tions which have never been attempted before. 





TOP LEFT ““A Rose is A Rose’’ by Ben Rose is 
48” wide on an all cotton fabric called ‘‘studio 
loom’’. This tongue in cheek design comes in red, 
green and brown on a dead white ground. 


TOP RIGHT Severely stylized, Dan Cooper’s 
leaves are called ‘‘Pines’’. In persian blue and 
graphite, chartreuse and olive, and tan and brown, 
all on champagne ground. 50” wide, it comes in 
cotton only. 


LEFT La France Industries revive the medieval 
art of quilting called trapunto in this Rondo-Trap- 
unto, a new matlassé which is available in rose, 
silver grey, parakeet, red, teal blue and Cottle green. 


BOTTOM LEFT #853, from Creative Looms, 
is a rich textured herringbone available in any color, 
50” wide with a 37” repeat. It is typical of the 
many high style fabrics be:ng done for modern 
interiors. 


BOTTOM RIGHT Arundell Clarke’s serene, 
‘Stone Upon Stone’’, is designed by Rudofsky. In 
colors to order, it comes in 50” on linen, 33” on 
silk, and 54” on osnaburg. The repeat is 24”. 
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F. Schumacher G Co. shows a delightfully fresh design by 
Cecil Beaton called ‘‘Halloween’’, in fresh wash technique 


on all rayon fabric. Turquoise and jade, green and yellow, 
repeat on a 50” width. 


” 


russet and brown. A 4912” 


Following the leveling off aspect of taste in the market, 
price too has been considered. There seems to be less of 
the feeling that certain houses are tagged with heavenly 
figures as well as heavenly taste. More and more the 
market is showing fresh ideas, without exaggeration of 
design or color combination, which are keyed to the 
sensible purse. For those who feel that the really top 
ingredients are a good long term investment, there are 
the Brunschwigs, and the Scalamandrés who will spread 
a wealth of material at their feet. But for those who can- 
not or will not be tempted, there are many new fabrics 
which have the satisfaction of the “good buy.” The big 
houses, such as F. Schumacher, Stroheim and Romann, 
J. H. Thorp, H. B. Lehman-Connor, and the rest have 
such a selection that a lazy person could almost do a 
whole job without stepping out of the door. If imported 
fabrics are “out”, price-wise, there are the domestic sub- 
stitutes. If English and French chintzes are not for you, 
the American market is doing some printing that will 


surprise the most meticulous client. 


All in all, it’s a great season to come home to! And if 
your eyes, and ears—and feet—can stand the pace, you 


will go through the new season a wiser and a better 


shopper. 
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Stroheim & Romann, in addition to their regular textures, 
is doing a small line of hand loomed fabrics to special 
order for five week delivery. This one comes with silver 
or gold thread, or copper, as directed, in any color to 
order, in 50” w.dths. 











An all silk brocade, #29161 from Updecor Fabrics, Inc. 
50” width; 2412” repeat. Cocoa and lime, mauve and 
cream, peach and silver, an example of the unusual new 
color combinations. 
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TOP Boris Kroll’s textured stripe, #D994, is available with 
gold or silver metallic threads in widths of 54”. The color range 
is imaginative—peacock and celadon, green and light green, grey 
and dark grey, bronze and coffee, and pink and purple. 


BOTTOM Another of the new all silk fabrics which are a 
delight to the hand. #6676 from Howard & Schaffer comes in 
fuschia, turquoise, olive green, deep grey, and soft yellow, in a 
50” width. 


LEFT Knoll Associates, ‘‘Paving Stones”, is a Stockholm im- 
port, #K189, in a 50” width on cotton, in groups of colors: 
yellow, grey and pink; blue, yellow and green and olive green. 
With a repeat of 2434”, it is perfect for small rooms. 
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How Foam Rubber Ranks Today 


Leading designers report 


Now that production is in full swing and all who want 
may have, foam rubber has conquered the field. Every- 
one likes it, wants it, and a fair number can afford it. 
With the exception of those who prefer sinking deep into 
highly pliable down cushions there is no competition be- 
yond the lower initial cost offered by hair, kapok, sisal, 
or cotton. 

Public agents such as the transportation lines, thea- 
tres, restaurants, and hospitals were able to break the ice 
for quantity application because for them the initial cost 
barrier was outbalanced by lower maintenance and sani- 
tation. The same factors play equal roles in residential 
uses, but private owners do not as often judge in terms of 


long life and ease of upkeep. Their viewpoint is gov- 


erned more by short term considerations and often by 
the lack of available funds for long time investment. 
Designers now report that clients are realizing the ad- 
vantages of foam rubber—comfort, time saving, cleanli- 
ness, appearance, and adaptability to all climates includ- 


ing the damp salt air of the seashore. They are accepting 
it for a wide variety of applications, for easy chairs, 
straight chairs, seats, couches, stools, beds, and under 
carpets. There is no case where designers do not recom- 
mend it except for the luxury type traditional chair such 
as the French bergére with its characteristic rounded 
contours, or for its modern equivalent, the deep, soft, 
down-cushioned easy chair into which one sinks for the 
pure delight of being enveloped in softness. 

Now for the facts, pro and con—but there are very 
few cons in spite of perseverance in trying to pry them 
from the reporting designers. 

After comfort, which scores first, comes the sharp, 
crisp, tailored lines, the constant shape unchanged after 
a person rises from a chair or bed, the sanitation prop- 
erty—complete freedom from organic life—then light- 
ness of weight, making handling simple, and small bulk 
which allows new and more compact designs. And there 
is ease of maintenance, no turning of mattresses, no 
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puffing up of pillows after a party as they never lose 
their shape. A mattress brings with it a twenty year 
guarantee and chair cushions wear proportionately. A 
rubber carpet pad outwears numerous hair type ones 
and leaves no residue on the floor when lifted for sum- 
mer storage. 

In proof of foam’s acceptance, it was chosen by Glen 
McCarthy for his new Texas hotel, the Shamrock. 
Pan-American’s new Stratocruiser, styled by Howard 
Ketcham, uses it both for seats and under its carpets 
to lessen vibration. 

As for disadvantages, there is but one of any serious 
weight—cost, not cost of labor in the installation process, 
but the price maintained on the material itself by the 
half dozen or so corporations who control the rubber in- 
dustry. Cushioning is now big business and as such 
suffers from the same problems as oil and steel. When in- 
creased outlets enable the manufacturers to further 
streamline production some easing of the price is ex- 
pected, however. 

When questioning manufacturers regarding this price 
situation, Hewitt-Robins, Inc. came forth with the fol- 
lowing interesting points in defense of the current 
charges. 

“The price of latex foam today, higher than pre-war, 
is due to many reasons: the prime material is natural 
rubber which comes from the Far East where the cost of 
raising rice is higher, thus causing the plantations more 
in “board” for workers; wages are higher; because of 
communists, plantation owners have a new overhead 
expense, one of protection—24-hour guards; ocean 
freight rates are higher; domestic rail freight rates went 
up around 9% on September Ist; the processing cost in 
this country is higher, because U. S. rubber workers’ 
wages are up over pre-war; equipment expenses are 
higher.” 

“The highest post-war price was 355 cents a 
pound. Highest pre-war was around 20 cents. It is now 
up around 2344 to 24% cents. All but a fractional per- 
centage of latex foam is natural rubber, the percentage 
being chemicals added at processing plants.” 

“The prices of foam over the past three years have 
been reduced markedly due to technological improve- 
ment in the processing. The reason the price of foam has 
been high in furniture is that the designers want about 
ten different models of chairs and only about 100 copies 
per model—sort of the “limited edition” system of in- 
troducing new modern furniture. This means high tool 
or mold costs in plants.” 

“As far as the patent situation is concerned, patents 
controlled by the Dunlop Tire and Rubber Company ran 
out in April of this year. Prior to that, these royalties 
had virtually no influence on prices. 

“The furniture people are benefiting definitely by the 
high production of foam for the transportation industry, 
especially automobiles. High production has tended to 
lower the prices of the product.” 

Another interesting cost point is that raised by the 
Lehigh Furniture Corporation. In reporting on the ratio 
of demand for down versus rubber in upholstery, they 






















T. H. ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS 


“I don’t approve of the cult in which design is a slave to ma- 
terial; that theory has alienated the public from modern design. 
I like design controlling material. I think rubber is not going to 
change design, but it is contributing greatly to our comfort and 
to the more tailored, more compact look. Bulk is reduced. 
These are enormous advantages. 

Rubber is freeing us from the deplorable tendency to go back 
to the practice of the Middle Ages, sitting directly on wood as 
did only the milkmaids even in those times. 

The current problem is to step up comfort. The Greeks and 
Romans sat on down cushions. When civilization dropped into 
the Dark Ages that sort of comfort was lost sight of. Then 
horsehair filling was discovered. By the 17th century we had 
upholstered furniture but not springs; in the 19th came springs 
and down and hair. The 20th century’s contribution is foam 
rubber. It is the first upholstery material to go with modern 
furniture. The uses are endless. Eventually it will supplant most 
other materials.” 
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EDWARD J. WORMLEY 


“I am sold on rubber, completely. The problem now is to have 
upholsterers learn the methods proper to its application—proper 
cutting from the sheets, proper bending of the edges, correct 
attachment of the adhesive tape, and the correct thickness for 
the covering fabric. 

At present, springs under rubber form a more satisfactory 
base, also at lower cost. However, within time, we may have 
several densities of rubber in one cushion without benefit of 
Springs, as the transportation companies’ seats already have.” 















































HAROLD BARTOS 


“I like using foam rubber but it has to be understood and used 
in accordance with its properties. This granted, it can be used 
with excellent results. However it is pretty tricky if you haven’t 
given it the proper study, and too often it is used to replace con- 
ventional fillings without making the necessary adjustments to 
the other components of upholstering. 

If it is slapped into placed and held with muslin, if it is 
stitched to keep welts in position, wired to hold buttons, etc., 
you are better off without it. 

If you design specifically for foam rubber rather than use 
it to replace other fillers, its advantages are many and of course 
its characteristics will influence the visual aspects of the design, 
and in a manner which I think is all to the good.” 





Makers of traditional furniture also use foam rubber, especially 
in separate cushions, or for the lawson type chair. Jacques 
Bodart, Inc. here employs foam rubber in a provincial type sofa. 





said that unless and until the rubber manufacturers con- 
quer mass production of a foam comparable in pliability 
to down, the few down importers now controlling their 
industry will continue in their present position. Because 
of the government’s purchasing of down for military 
uses these importers are being hard put to deliver in 
such quantities for civilian purposes as to maintain their 
competition with foam rubber. Urgent requests are be- 
ing made to the government to reduce “command” 
purchases. 

This same manufacturer offered an approximate 
comparison between the cost of a chair model in conven- 
tional upholstery, using down, and the same model in 
foam. The first is approximately 10% to 20% cheaper. 

Furniture designers say that they envision several 
manufacturing improvements. One is eventual mass 
production of a soft, still more pliable type of foam 
rubber with properties similar to goose down cushioning. 
They report that we have the “know-how” already but 
it has not been found practical for mass turnout to date. 
Another improvement to which they look forward is the 
possible use of cushions of several densities instead of one 
density cushions plus springs. Transportation vehicles 
already are using these multiple density cushions because 
the added cost is not a deterrent. 

The process of manufacturing foam rubber is interest- 
ing. Briefly it is pure latex, the milk of the rubber tree, 
whose chief sources are Malaya, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, 
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HARVEY PROBBER 


“For both the designer and the furniture manufacturer, foam 
rubber possesses certain very attractive properties. It assures ab- 
solute precision, so that each chair or sofa can be indentical, with 
no variation in height or cushion silhouette. Its densities can be 
varied to achieve any degree of softness or firmness. It eliminates 
a good deal of messiness in a factory. 

It permits less weight and bulk. It gives the designer oppor- 
tunities for entirely new silhouettes. Above all, it opens the way 
to new concepts in seating comfort because of its two-way give, 
as I have tried to demonstrate in a new suspension chair. This 
makes possible something virtually impossible before: a chair 
that actually grows more comfortable the longer you sit in it. 

The use of foam rubber in furniture must expand. The only 
drawback is price.” 

















Indo-China, and Liberia. Synthetic rubber has not been 
found satisfactory for upholstery use to date, mainly 
because of odor. 

Arriving in tank cars the liquid, which has been 
partially dehydrated and to which an ammonia pre- 
servative has been added, looks like cream. It is stored at 
a controlled temperature, then piped into the mixing 
room where chemicals are added to assist in curing, 
to resist aging, and to help form the spongy structure. 
A whipping process then occurs with an egg-beater type 
action which puts millions of air bubbles into the foam. 
It is at this point when the firmness of the finished rub- 
ber is determined, the more air the lighter and softer. 
For this reason, they say foam rubber “breathes”, and 
hence comes its pliability. 

Next is moulding or sheeting, the first for definite 
cushion shapes and the second for yardage from which 
required shapes can be cut. 

Moulds are placed in ovens for vulcanizing by means 
of heat and pressure. Then comes a wash and dry proc- 
ess. 

Mattresses are one of the moulded forms, all of one 
density for general uses. However, hospitals have had 
some made with varying densities, the variation being 
from head to foot, not in depth as in the case of cushions 
in some instances. Sheets and moulds are all made in 
various densities by all manufacturers depending on the 
degree ‘of firmness required by the use to which it is to 
be put. Maximum size flat pieces run approximately 
three by five feet; mattress sizes run about 72 by 84 
inches; moulded cushions range from | inch to around 
6% inches. 

Applying rubber to a chair seat is not as simple as it 
is often made to sound. Experience is required to obtain 
edges which do not extend over, or which fail to meet, 
the chair’s edge. Handling the rubber so that its edge 
permanently remains directly under the fabric welting 
of a seat is not learned quickly without proper teaching. 
Little by little upholsterers around the country are learn- 
ing the methods. They find that less time is required 
in foam rubber application than in other types of uphol- 
stery. This labor saving offsets to a certain degree the 
higher materials cost. 

Sufficiently heavy fabric covering is required over 
cut shapes to prevent loss of intended shape. Adhesive 
tape is used to bind rubber to its frame. An insulating 
fabric is needed between rubber and base or springs to 
prevent chafing. The heavy duty which this material 
can stand is a joy to the upholsterer; it takes bending, 
folding, and rolling without a trace of use or abuse. 
Small pieces can be cemented together for different 
shapes and hold as securely and are as durable as if in 
one piece. But the upholsterer needs to be educated to 
do a real job. There is a different technique to upholst- 
ering with foam than with cotton padding or such. For 
instance, in trimming, an educated “tack man” might 
pull the cover over a foam cushion too tightly, losing 
the effect of the cushioning. And the upholsterer must 
also know what to order. He must get the right “com- 


pression”. 
(Continued on page 67) 





















GEORGE NELSON 


“We have used foam rubber extensively on our upholstered 
furniture for the same reasons as have other designers—it is 
possible with this material to get very cleanly shaped units 
and to have excellent seating quality. 

I believe that the most interesting applications are those 
which use foam rubber, not as a substitute for conventional 
upholstery, but as a new material with new possibilities. Our 
own daybed, for instance, would not have worked out as suc- 
cessfully with any ether material.” 

































EERO SAARINEN 


“I believe that basic construction of the chair is just now at a 
turning point. Up until now, chairs have been constructed with 
what might be called wooden skeletons. The tendency today, I 
feel, is towards a shell construction. Whether this shell is made 
out of wood, plastic or metal is immaterial. It enables one to 
create a form which fits the human anatomy better and uses it 
at the same time as the structural shape. Such a shape must be 
covered using a soft material to create comfort. Foam rubber 
seems like the ideal material to use, together with the shell con- 
struction of chairs.” 
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One of 
many 
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designs in 
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FRIEDMAN MIRROR & GLASS CO. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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Chicago Representative 
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@ CUSTOM-BUILT to your own specifications 


by expert “modern” craftsmen in our own com- 
equipped up-to-date factory ... and at 
sensible prices. Come and see the many new 


now on display at our showrooms 
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Hobe Cnvin Editions in Walhoapers 


Bellflower: A documented design of classic grace, included 
in our new line of exciting papers, available this Fall 





















ORIENTAL & EUROPEAN RUGS 


antique and modern 


DOMESTIC and SCOTCH CHENILLE RUGS | 


woven to order 


PLAIN BROADLOOM and WILTON CARPETS 
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KENT-COSTIKYAN, INC. | 
307 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. Jones and Erwin, Ine. 
15 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Butterfield 8-4831 ——_ 











QUR SHOWROOMS BELONG TO YOU 


Since 1851 Hofstatter’s Sons—a distinguished source 


for Fine Furniture—always sold at wholesal 


7a the Decorator - 
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Your Zuality-Wise Customers 


Wil 


BOSTON Gould -Morga 
CHICAGO Kamm-Kadison Co., 2007-9 South Michigan Av 


DALLAS } ph |. Tallal, 2606 Fairmont St 


HOFSTATTER’S SONS; INC. 
New York Showroom 601 Fifth Ave., PL 5-7192 
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French & Co. tc. 


Established 1840 













A fine English 18th 
Century mahogany break- 
front. Inside, part of an 
important Lowestoft serv- 


ice. 





One of the world’s most extensive and 210 East 57* Street 
distinguished collections. New York 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE + DECORATIONS + PANELLED ROOMS + PAINTINGS + TAPESTRIES 
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(Continued from page 43) 

The wallpaper collection is particularly well-rounded, 
including a great variety of wall hangings of the past 
two centuries. 

Even if it could be considered desirable to keep on 
permanent exhibition every item in these collections, the 
space available to the Museum would not permit such 
prodigality. The arrangement is mainly by class of mate- 
rial, textiles and needlework occuping the largest gal- 
lery, a series of smaller galleries displaying woodwork 
and furniture, another gallery housing drawings, and 
so on. The effort is made to have the galleries constitute 
a cross-section of the Museum’s riches; so that for every 
object on display there will be two or a dozen or a 
hundred similar objects in the study rooms. 

Besides the Picture Reference Library mentioned al- 
ready, there are study rooms for textiles and needlework, 
for wallpaper, and for drawings and prints. Museum 
staff members, specialists in their fields and familiar 
with the needs of the visiting public, are available in the 
study rooms to give such help as consultants wish in 
making most effective use of the collections. The cata- 
loguing of the Museum’s extensive holdings has pro- 
gressed in the past decade toward completion; and the 
acquisition of much new equipment in recent years has 
given immediate availability to that portion of the col- 
lections that is not on display in the galleries. Another 
feature of the Museum found in few other public col- 
lections is the freedom of access to its card catalogue 
which enables visitors to obtain needed information in 
yet another way. 

The stylist looking for historic documents, the designer 
wanting a springboard for fresh flights of his imagina- 
tion, the consumer wishing to sharpen his perception 
of color and proportion, the student seeking knowledge 
of design, the decorator whose problems combine those 
of all the foregoing—such are those for whose con- 
venience and pleasure the Museum was created. For 
them the collections have been assembled and arranged. 
For them, as well as for the public that admires their 
work, a program of special exhibitions is organized each 
season and, as a matter of course, evening hours of open- 
ing scheduled from October through April. To save them 
time, the busy people who make use of the Museum are 
encouraged to telephone in advance (ALgonquin 4- 
6300), specifying the type of material that they wish to 
see or the nature of the problem on which they are work- 
ing. In this way they are assured of finding the desired 
objects immediately when they arrive, and of avoiding 
the annoyance of wasted minutes and lost motion. 

Many of those who will read these lines are familiar 
with the Mueum and with its desire to be of service. To 
these, and to all who still look forward to a first visit, 
the invitation is warmly extended to make use of the 
facilities arranged for their benefit. The accompanying 
illustrations will only faintly suggest the remarkable 
variety of material available in the Museum, much of 
it scarcely represented elsewhere on this side of the 
Atlantic. It is indeed a rich treasury that awaits the 
visitor to Cooper Square. 
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Regent Lane 


DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 


that excite interest 
by their unusualness 




















Illustrated is one of two pairs of 
Antique Empire Crystal and Bronze 
Doré Sconces typical of the fine 
examples of the period. Circa 1800. 


DECORATORS are afforded 


important selections in: 


Porcelains Crystal Silver 
Art Objects Vases Lamp Bases 
Clocks Chandeliers Candelabras 


Regent Lane 


WHOLESALE |MPORTERS TO THE TRADE 


311 East 62nd Street @« New York 21, N. Y. 
Bristol Showroom Bidg. 
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Mirror, 

Mirror 

on 

the 
Wall... 











this is fairest of them all. 





This, the classical elegance of a Newcomb mirror 
fused with the history of distinguished American 
living for more than 130 years. Cherished in 







the memory and records of living American 





families . . . living American homes. . . for the 





exclusively personal ownership of every Newcomb 






mirror . . . every Newcomb furniture piece. 







MIRRORS e ANTIQUE and REPRODUCTION FURNITURE 


Le Neiwooml Co: Ine 


208-10 East 







52nd Street * New York, N.Y. 





Representatives: 
E. VIRGINIA KEMPER, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
R. COSLETTE & ASSOC., 710 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 












TABLE, CHAIR, AND PLANT CONTAINER 


The new mahogany table from Hadleigh, Inc., 
141 East 47th Street, New York, has many a leg 
to stand on as it accompanies a sofa or club chair. 
There are seven legs, in fact, tapered and graceful, 
with two narrow wooden stretchers circling around 
all seven, and reinforced at each joining by a 
carved turning. H. David Hill, the designer, topped 
these with a 24” diameter, 14-sided concave scal- 
lops with a raised edge, finished the whole in 
antique mahogany, then called it the Stanley table. 
243” high. The retail price is $247.50. Another new 
item is their Regency side chair, ##397, which is 
finished in black-brown lacquer and trimmed with 
gold. There is a cane seat, made comfortable by 
a sponge rubber cushion, a back that curves dra- 
matically, and the price is $165 retail, complete. 
With pad, the seat is 19” high—height to top of 
back is 323”. Then, for pre-holiday festivity, we 
spotted a little brass plant stand, just 8” high, 
including its handle. It’s 10?” wide at its greatest 
width. Shaped after the fashion of a three-leaf 
clover, it has two black lacquer tiers holding in 
place, three round solid brass plant containers, and 
is separated by little turned brass posts. It all sits 
on brass ball feet, retails for about $45—a very 
handsome little item for coddling plant life inside, 
although you could corrupt it to hold cigarettes 
and the like, if the gardening involved proved too 
strenuous. 










EARL S. BUCHMAN RETURNS TO THE 
HARRY MEYERS COMPANY 


The many friends of Earl S. Buchman will be 
glad to know that he has returned to the Harry 
Meyers firm after several years absence. As for 18 
years in the past, his primary function will be sales. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Pattern and symbolism in oriental rugs is often 
of a mystery to Westerners, but Tadross Bros., of 10 
West 33rd Street, New York, do much to explain 
some of the necessary practical points about their 
merchandise. For instance, in describing one of the 
most beautiful rugs in their stock, a semi-antique 
Bigjar, they point out that the yarns are the most 
durable for the logical reason that they are spun 
from wool which comes from sheep raised in the 
colder climates where they are sheared but once 
a year. This long, tough wool results in a durability 
which is unparalleled. The Mustaphi pattern in this 
rug is one of the oldest known out of four original 
designs, and paradoxically it is more “modern” 
than the more Western designs of the Kirmans. 
Incidentally, the Tadross recommend highly A. U. 
Dilly’s “Oriental Rugs”, as a source for information 
on the whole complex subject. 
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No. 3006 OVAL DINING TABLE—58 x 40” 
Extends to 8’-2” with 2 Leaves 
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FIFTY YEARS 


of SERVICE & GUIDANCE 
to INTERIOR DECORATORS 











FOR INTERIOR DESIGNERS: 
Americas Most CHINESE MODERN}| FOUR FLOORS OF AMERICAN 


| 
Complete Collection and - a ym 
d ENGLISH ANTIOUES and 

of TRADITIONAL || 2"  ndaaaes 


ALUMINUM FURNITURE HAND-MADE REPRODUCTIONS 


BRADLEY, LAURENS & CAMPBELL | © penoparive FLORIAN PAPP, Inc. 


22 EAST FORTY - NINTH ST. 


516 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 
PLaza 9-5151 New York ACCESSORIES PLaza 3-2270 





























Reproduction of a Regency Grate 
in polished steel. 


Odwin pS oe a 


Since 1879... A distinguished selection 
of fireplaces and accessories 
159 East 54 St., New York 22 
PL. 9-8210 











IMPORTED 


CHASE 


GREEN E S 


LIGHTING FIXTURES, INC. 
422 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
LOngacre 5-8516 «© At Lincoln Tunnel Exit 
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HOW FOAM RUBBER RANKS TODAY 
(Continued from page 59) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS MOST 
OFTEN ASKED 


Latex foam has varied properties, most of which are ad- 
vantageous, a few not so. Both are included in the fol- 
lowing condensation. 


A. 


LIGHT 
85% to 95% air 
Easy to handle and move 


CLEAN 

It “breathes” so no dust collects 

No disintegration—makes no dust itself. Ideal for allergic 
persons 

Can be washed with soap and water and sterilized quickly 
by ordinary methods 


RESILIENT 

Equalizes pressure against every point of contact 

Springs back as soon as pressure is released 

Compression in direct proportion to pressure. Always re- 
turns to natural shape. 

Independent suspensions—no drag to center or pull to 
point of greatest deflection 

No reinforcement needed at center of edges 

No sags, bumps, no matting down 

Mattresses and cushions require no turning, shaking, or 
punching to keep shape 


COMFORTABLE 

See “C” above 

No resistance to weight, more restful 
Less friction, less skin irritation 
Reduces fatigue in sleeping, sitting 


COOL 


Room temperature air going through it all the time 
Absorbs body heat and “‘exhales’’ it. 


ODORLESS 


No objectionable rubber smell 
No chemical smell 


DURABLE 

After many years’ service shows no signs of breakdown or 
deterioration 

Tests showed that latex foam mattress after 10 million 
compressions was in better shape than other types of 
mattresses after 250,000 compressions 

Nothing to “break down;” even cuts of tears can be easily 
mended with rubber cement 

No climatic conditions are harmful except direct sunlight 
discolors rubber unprotected by fabric covering 


VERSATILE 

Can be bent, rolled or folded 

Adaptable to any shape by cutting or moulding 

Can be used alone on hard surfaces or over spring 

Pieces can be cemented together for different shapes as 
secure and durable as if of one piece 


ECONOMICAL FROM LONG-TIME 
VIEWPOINT 


Lasts longer, requires no maintenance 

In upholstering, saves time and work because easier to 
handle . . . fewer steps in production 

Initial cost of material higher than most upholstery ma- 
terials 
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famous for 
Fine Furniture 


A WORLD OF ANTIQUES AND REPRODUC. 
TIONS unsurpassed in America for selection, 
quality and beauty. 


Company 
ARTHUR L, LANZ, President 
319 East 62nd Street ¢ New York 21,N. Y. 
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Whether you seek pieces for a modest, 
heart-warming Cape Cod cottage, 
or a formal setting of distinguished 
proportions, Knapp & Tubbs offers you a 
comprehensive, time-saving choice. 
Included are simple, straightforward 
Americana, superbly gracious traditional 
patterns, and exciting, rare interpretations 
of the contemporary mood. You and 
your clients can suit both purse and 


preference in Knapp & Tubbs’ collection. 


KNAPP.” TUBBS Ixc 
Geamous for Fernous Mares 
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SWEDISH STOCKPILES 


The report from Arthur Schlossman and Mrs. 
Alice M. Roberts, president and treasurer re- 
spectively of Swedish Modern, Inc., (they show in 
New York at 675 Fifth Avenue) is that fifteen ad- 
ditional factories have been included in the list of 
members of the Swedish export group now rep- 
resented in this country. A joint capitalization 
plan, just concluded, also makes it possible to ex- 
tend warehouse stockpiles here, a step that in- 
sures immediate delivery, f.o.b., New York and 
San Francisco. 

Several improvements and new patented ideas 
have been evolved to meet, more effectively, the 
needs of small homes in the American market. 
Primarily, these include a new group of multiple- 
purpose units, which—in addition to featuring the 
beautiful veneers and wood combinations asso- 
ciated with Swedish furniture—are space-saving, 
and may be used, with equal aplomb, in bedroom, 
living, or dining room. Use of a new plastic lac- 
quer finish, used especially on such items as bars 
and cocktail tables, guarantees them alcohol, and 
fire-proof. Performing under test conditions, one 
of these surfaces on which alcohol had been poured 
was then lit with a match: it resisted both, and re- 
mained completely unmarred—good to know, if 
not advisable to practice. 

To accessorize the furniture, Anna-Lisa Thor- 
son has designed a new line of ceramics, featuring 
some in dull, others in a very high glaze. Swedish 
Modern also acts as exclusive agents for Nancy 
Wickham pottery lamps, all very graceful of shape, 
quite subdued of coloring. Some have designs 
etched in the bases, and stress prancing figures 
closely resembling the stick-people of our child- 
hood. These lamps, handsomely compatible with 
the beautiful woods and graceful lines of the 
Swedish pieces, retail in the range of $35 to $85. 


NEW FREEMAN SHOWROOM 


Freeman Furniture Co. has moved a block 
farther East to take over the entire building at 
402 East 64th Street, New York. All five floors will 
be devoted to the exhibition of fine 18th-century 
and Regency furniture for the bedroom, the living 
room, and the dining room—all in the gracious 
Freeman tradition. 


CURTAIN WORKROOM 


Now that Henry Cassen, 509 Madison Avenue, 
New York, has opened his own workrooms, these 
curtain specialists are in a position to offer expert 
glass curtain work, all custom done using their 
own fabrics which, incidently, include every type 
of sheer casemient—both imported and domestic. 
The work is of the best, prices are reasonable, and 
delivery schedules are excellent—usually from ten 
days to two weeks. 
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515 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco Regency House 
Beverly Hills Jay Clark Company 


Chicago E. Virginia Kemper 








Est. 1874 


of Fuldner has crafted ... entirely by hand H EN. RY F U. LDN. ER & S ON, S, Inc. 


... beautiful Period Originals. Makers of Period Originals 
For dining room, living room, bedroom... aoe ee os 
404 East 14th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
ALgonquin 4-1050 


For three generations . . . the house 


on display in our New York workshop. 


Inquiries are solicited from decorators. 
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KITTINGER Goes West! 


with a New Exhibit in 


LOS ANGELES 


Displaying the Finest in Furniture Since 1866 


at BOYER-BROWN, Inc. 
8800 Beverly Blvd. (corner Robertson Blvd.) 


OTHER EXHIBITS 
Buffalo . . . 1892 Elmwood Avenue 
Chicago . . . 16122 Merchandise Mart 
| New York . . . Address Available Later 


KITTINGER COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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WOODARD 


... Style authority in wrought iron 








THE 
SKYLINE 
GROUP 


not just summer furniture 
brought indoors, 
but wrought iron specifically 
designed for interior use. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITS 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
1644-45 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Lil. 
203 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

8800 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LEE L. WOODARD SONS 
Owosso, Michigan 


Write for catalogue 











Discriminating Manufacturers and Dec- 
orators insist on the larger Imported 
British hides . . . made supple and rich 
with Adams Exclusive “Velvetone” 
Hand Finish. 


This seasons NEW colors now in stock. 
Handy computation for the Decorator and 
Custom Upholsterer on how to determine the 
amount of Leather in place of Fabrics. 


Send for this valuable information. 


UPHOLSTERY LEATHERS by cams 


ADAMS LEATHERS Inc. 530‘MADISON AVE. at 54 St. N. Y. C. New York Factory, 307 B. 53rd St. 
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. with distinction 





pe OF a Simplicity 
for the Discerning 


Harry Meyers C: 


MANUFACTURERS OF DISTINGUISHED FURNITURE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


18 EAST 50th ST. 














REGENCY AND FRENCH PROVINCIAL 


Versatility in the tea-wagon sphere is provided 
by the Robert W. Irwin Co., 305 East 63rd Street, 
New York. A handsome mahogany wagon— 
actually a portable dining table—opens to 34” by 
52” when both leaves are up—will easily seat 
six for an intimate dinner. There is a drawer on 
either end, and a border of bleached mahogany. 
The retail price is $326. Another tea-cart, adapted 
from their most popular little Regency server, has 
spiral-turned posts, gfille sides, stands 38” high, 
36” long, and 18” wide. A very good-looking item, 
rolled with ease on rubber-tired casters to the most 
festive spot in the room. Other interesting new 
pieces included in their collection of French Pro- 
incial pieces are a rectangular dinette table, 34” 
by 54”, which opens to a full 87” long, and a sec- 
retary-chest designed in walnut. It’s really at home 
in either living-room, with the top drawer drop- 
fronting to exhibit a leather writing bed and com- 
partments for stationery, or in the bedroom, thanks 
to three drawers if the base for storage use. The 
upper deck has grille sides and trim brass pilasters. 
It stands 55” high, 38” wide, and 18” deep. 


CUSTOM SCREENS 


Although they keep on hand a large selection 
of screens—scenes of Old New York with dado 
effect beneath, an assortment of English hunting 
views, mirrored panels, and office screens with 
leather binding and nail-head trim—firm of Roman 
Art Screen Co., at 520 Madison Avenue, New 
York, is at its best tackling a unique custom job. 
One beauty finished recently was a modernized 
Chinese motif rich with the catalpa tree in blossom. 
Gold-leafed, hand-painted designs, still Oriental in 
inspiration, are put on canvas over sturdy wood 
panelling. Most are bright with tempera oils or 
raised lacquer, and many are set off by skillfully 
hand-carved frames. 


BRIGHT WITH METLON 


Exquisite hand-woven fabrics, from Creative 
Looms, Inc., 210 East 51st Street, New York, are 
treated to dashes of the non-tarnishing Metlon in 
both drapery and upholstery weights. There is a 
curtain fabric in subtle beige and mutations of 
cocoa, with copper defining the stripe. Another 
curtain has a bolder golden stripe. A tweed in 
four shades of blue and blue-green is speckled with 
the metallic, and several nubby fabrics have just 
a touch—enough to highlight, but not enough to 
be overpowering. 
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LORD AND ADAMS New York E. VIRGINIA KEMPER Chicago GEORGE E. BROWN, Jr. San Francisco JAY CLARK CO. Les Angeles BEN HANNEWYK Dallas 
JERRY TREFZGER Cincinnati THEODORE JOHNSON St. Paul BURTON C. V'SOSKE Grand Rapids CHARLES E. SMITH Besten 
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MODERN BASES 


Luxcraft, Inc., showing at 1788 First Avenue, 
New York, has designed a group of modern lamps 
which are clean-cut and striking of design, have 
none of the grotesque often associated with such 
bases. Each lamp highlights a brass tubing motif 
made even more effective by the use of black lac- 
quer woods. There are table lamps, floor lamps, 
and others specifically designed to shed light on 
two chairs at once—in effect, an entire range 
created for use in particular spots. Shades are 
translucent plastics, very colorful, with hand-laced 
edges. The group retails from $9.50 to $120. 
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Leopold Colombo x Bro. : 
Onpertrs an) Halo of Cline “Durniture 


New Catalog on request 














imaginative 
modern 


18 East 50th Street, New York 22, PLaza 9-2235 Mm 0 d e rn 
Every piece on the floor of this showroom Mm r; | n 0 Ir 45 west 3ord st. 


has been selected and creators * designers bryant 9-1897 


appraised for 








its beauty and its intrinsic value. 
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FURNITURE BY THE KITTINGER CO.... Distin ctive hicepla ce eo 
INCLUDING THE AUTHORIZED 


WILLIAMSBURG REPRODUCTIONS 
FAIRMOUNT REPLICAS BY SAYBOLT & CLELAND INC . 


UPHOLSTERY BY IMPERIAL CRAFTSMEN INC. 4 L. “A. Y )/ A N | Ei 


2 
EXCLUSIVE SYRIE MAUGHAM DESIGNS ) 
231 EAST Slst STREET = 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y 


MODERN DESIGNS BY ANDREW SZOEKE ASSOCIATES 
CHARLES P. ROGERS INC. CUSTOM BEDDING 


ACCESSORIES AND MIRRORS OLD AND NEW AND Se 2 oe eee 
A DISTINGUISHED COLLECTION OF LAMPS 
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FINE CUSTOM BUILT WICKER FURNITURE 
FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


Janeane) ane. Ve aele 
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Manufacturers of French Provincial Furniture 
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NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 





CHARAK DANBURY 
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